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ADVISOR 



^ I’m really not one of those guys 
IaI "you could call “well-endowed”. 

® In fact, my size is below average 
(I heard the average is 5.5 inches. My penis is 
smaller than that). It’s something that really 
bothered me when I was younger, and it still 
makes me uncomfortable whenever this or 
any related topic gets brought up in conver¬ 
sation. 

Unfortunately, the subject of dick size was 
recently brought up by this girl I’m going out 
with. According to her, size really does matter 
when it comes to sexual compatibility. At the 
time, I was hoping to take our relationship to 
a more intimate level. But given the way that 
conversation went, things didn’t go exactly 
the way I hoped it would—in fact, it brought 
my old anxieties back and made them worse. 

I still want to do it with her, because I 
find her incredibly attractive and we have 
great chemistry together. But given her opin¬ 
ions on penis size, I’m now too ashamed to 
try having sex with her. I’m afraid she’ll be 
disappointed by my tiny penis, that she’ll 
pity me or laugh at me. 

Should I just give up on being with her? Is 
there any way at all for sex to work out for 
us? 


A: 


A think there are a lot of things 
"you need to take into consider¬ 
ation before letting your anxiety 


by ELEA ALMAZORA 

get the better of you. Let’s start with your 
worries over how tiny your penis is. 

The average size you brought up — 
5.5 inches—is actually the global average 
size. That takes every ethnicity into con¬ 
sideration, which is hardly fair considering 
how genetic and physiological evolution is 
largely based on environmental factors. It’s 
better to use the average size within your 
ethnic group as your reference. Among Fili¬ 
pinos, this happens to be 4.27 inches. And 
since this is the average, you can even argue 
that any length within an inch longer and 
shorter than this can be considered a normal 
size. So your penis might not be THAT tiny, 
in context. 

Another thing you need to think about is 
what the girl you’re going out with meant, 
exactly, when she said “size matters,” be¬ 
cause it can be pretty subjective. Tor some 
women, miniscule penises can be an issue 
while other women consider huge penises a 
deal breaker. And women may even have dif¬ 
ferent opinions on what the ideal penis size 
is. Tor all you know, she’ll be okay with yours. 

Turthermore, cock size isn’t the be-all and 
end-all factor of great sex. Sure, some girth 
helps, but so does the shape—for all you 
know, your penis might curve in a way that’s 
totally compatible with the way her clitoris 
and vagina are set up. And even a dick of ide¬ 
al size can be totally useless if a guy is really 


bad at sex (which includes activities other 
than penetration, like foreplay and overall 
just paying attention to your partner). 

Your chemistry as well as great non-pen- 
etrative sex techniques can count for a lot 
more than your size ever will. A lot of women 
get off a lot more quickly from elitoral, not 
vaginal, stimulation. And if you do enough 
experimentation and research, you might 
even find sexual positions that make up for 
your small size. 

What’s really important is for a man to 
have sexual confidence with his partner. My 
advice to you is work on being comfortable 
with your size first. Tind people who don’t 
obsess about it and hang out with them. Get 
really good at making out; believe it or not, 
there are instruetionals all over the Internet 
and you can find dates at a bar or via Tinder 
and similar platforms. 

If you trust her enough, have a frank con¬ 
versation with your partner about her other 
sexual fantasies. Tulhlling those holds more 
weight than penile codes and topical stan¬ 
dards. 

I can’t guarantee that everything will work 
out for you and this girl, because it’s possible 
you guys won’t be sexually and romanti¬ 
cally compatible after all. But it’s important 
for you to get past the shame you feel over 
your penis because the more you worry 
about it, the worse the sex will be for you. 0 
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GADGETS 



For electronics, the greater the number 
linking to a strong brand name usually 
means you’re in for a better treat. Micro¬ 
soft scoffed at that rule as the successor to 
the Surface Pro 4 is simply called Surface 
Pro, which features a sleeker screen, sharp¬ 
er resolution, and enhanced pen-and-tab 
sensitivity. You have the option to hook it up 
to a clip-on keyboard, making the device a 
stand-in or a probable replacement for your 
old laptop. 

(Jonette Valenciano) 


MICROSOFT 
SURFACE PRO 
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GADGETS 



MOTOROLA MOTO E4 

This budget smartphone gives you the 
more bang for your buck in the mar¬ 
ket right now. At just $130 (roughly Php 
6 , 500 ), it has a near stock version of 
Android Nougat, a fingerprint reader, 
a removable battery, a selfie flash, and 
is water-resistant. And this is only the 
tip of the iceberg, (fonette Valenciano) 


CHROMECAST AUDIO 

For its size (roughly the same as an Oreo 
cookie), the Chromecast Audio is pow¬ 
erful and delivers a shockingly good 
sound. Simply plug it into any wire¬ 
less audio system, and you can stream 
just about any type of music from your 
smartphone or your PC. It also inte¬ 
grates seamlessly with the voice-com¬ 
manded Google Home. (J.V.) 
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MOVIES 



Colin Firth reprises his role as the suave secret agent Flarry Flart in the sequel to the styl¬ 
ish action flick Kingsman: The Secret Service. With their headquarters razed by criminal 
group “The Golden Circle,” Hart and the rest of the Kingsman agents join forces with their 
American counterpart, Statesman. Julianne Moore, Halle Berry, and Channing Tatum join 
the cast in what promises to be another ass-kicking, gunslinging tour de force this Sep¬ 
tember. (Paul Wenceslao) 



BLADE RUNNER 2049 


After three decades, the sequel to the sci-fi classic Blade Runner is 
finally set to hit the big screen this October. Harrison Ford reprises 
his role as Rick Deckard, a former Blade Runner who went missing 
for 30 years. He must work together with a new Blade Runner in FAPD 
Officer K (Ryan Gosling) to save humanity from annihilation. (P. W.) 



FLATLINERS 

Flatliners is not a remake, but the sequel of the eponymous 90s 
psychological thriller. Kiefer Sutherland returns as Dr. Nelson Wright, 
joined by a younger ensemble in Ellen Page, Diego Tuna, and Nina Dobrev. 
Tike the first film, the tale follows the exploits of five medical students as 
they attempt to explore the realms beyond near-death experiences. (P.W.) 
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TV 



After its critically acclaimed first season, Stranger Things is coming back to the small 
screen on October 27. The second season explores the events surrounding Will’s (Noah 
Schnapp) disappearance after encountering the monster from season one. Eleven (Millie 
Bobby Brown), who vanished at the end of the first season, returns as the tale touches 
more on her backstory and how she figures in with the recent set of horrifying events 
plaguing the fictional town of Hawkins in Indiana. (P. W.) 



DESIGNATED SURVIVOR SEASON 2 

After the chaotic events that transpired in the first season, the series 
touches on the interpersonal dynamics in the White House - plots, 
twists, and devious maneuverings certainly included. Sworn-in US 
President Thomas Kirkman (Kiefer Sutherland) is once again thrust 
in a set of precarious scenarios. (P. W.) 


THE ORVILLE 

family Guy creator Seth Macfarlane came up with a comedy-sci-fi 
series that amalgamates the bells and whistles of Star Trek with the 
brash humor of family Guy. The Orville promises to be a pleasur¬ 
able train wreck, best taken with beer, chips, and a group of buddies.. 

(P.W.) 
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BOOKS 


ORIGIN 

Dan Brown 
Doubleday Books 

Dan Brown’s fictional symbologist Robert Lang- 
don. One thing consistent with the Langdon series 
is the promise of being provided an interesting an¬ 
swer to an age-old question. Langdon once again 
finds himself inside and at the heart of another 
firestorm, the outcome of which is crucial to man¬ 
kind’s understanding of an important aspect of life. 
Origin, like the other novels that came before it, is 
expected to be another page-turner 
(Nathaniel T. Dela Cruz) 




JOHN GREEN 


iKLLIHL^riWI*. Ifg Mill? M 


TURTLES 

ALL 

THE WAY 
DOWN 


TURTLES ALL THE 
WAY DOWN 

John Green 

Dutton Books for Young 
Readers 

John Green returns to tell the story of 
Aza Holmes. The book title is also an 
expression which pertains to the infinite 
regression problem in cosmology. Is 
that somewhat symbolic or crucial to 
the life of Aza? Finding out how the 
expression fits is the journey Green 
wants the readers to take (NTDC) 



ALLTHE CROOKED 
SAINTS 

Maggie Stiefvater 
Scholastic Press 

Family. Dark powers. Magic and miracles. 
All of these appeal to readers that go for 
stories set in a dark and surreal land¬ 
scape, and after reading Stiefvater’s lat¬ 
est masterpiece, it will be hard to argue 
against the idea that Bicho Raro, Colorado 
is on top of the list of places to find the odd 
and the truly u n sett ling. (NTD C) 
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GAMES 


ASSASSIN’S CREED: ORIGINS 

Ubisoft 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Xbox One, PC 

Assassin's Creed: Origins feels more like an RPG than its predeces¬ 
sors, with the emphasis on a skill tree and the wide variety of jobs 
available. The game is now set in ancient Egypt, embellished with 
an expansive open world where you can slink through temple cor¬ 
ridors, span the desserts on horseback, and sail on the Nile on a 
reed watercraft. A new gameplay feature called Schedules compels 
you to work with the routines of non-playable characters, akin to 
the dealing with people in real life. Exciting is an understatement. 
(Jonette Valenciano) 



PLAYERUNKNOWN’S 

BATTLEGROUNDS 

Bluehole Studio Inc. 

Platforms: Playstation 4, Xbox One, PC 

If you’ve always wanted to fight for your life against a team of ruthless 
killers in a last-man-standing setting, you’ve come to the right place! 
PlayerUnknown's Battlegrounds is the battle royale you never knew 
you wanted. Snipe, bomb, and slash your way to survival, mowing 
your enemies down through marshes, abandoned mines, forgotten 
fortresses, and more! (J. V) 



DEPTH 

Digital Confectioners 
Platform: PC 

Quoting my editor, “Depth is just like Left 4 Dead , but with sharks!” 
True enough, the game packs a lot of suspense and visceral action. 
Choose to play as either a human treasure hunter who has to rely on 
their wits, stealth and teamwork to stay alive, or as a ravenous shark 
that’s on the prowl for its favorite meal: treasure hunters. (J.V.) 
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MAKE ROOM FOR 

APARTEL 

by ERIN NOIR 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY ISABEL BERENGUER and AIA SOLIS 
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MUSIC 



Ely Buendia has the proverbial golden touch 
with regard to music. With a career span¬ 
ning over two decades and being a found¬ 
ing member of the country’s most influen¬ 
tial band, the Eraserheads, the legendary 
frontman has withstood the test of time and 
is firmly perched on the pedestal reserved 
for the country’s music icons. Recently, he 
stormed back in the music scene with a new 
band and a new sound, incorporating some 
of the genres he held dear while growing up. 

Apartel is unlike anything that Ely’s fans 
have heard from his previous acts. While the 
Eraserheads, Pupil, and The Oktaves linger 
within the alternative rock spectrum, adding 
in traces of pop and folk from time to time, 
Apartel is, for all intents and purposes, an 
act that fuses Northern soul, funk, and R&B. 


Trends may lord over the music industry, but 
the band’s sounds as good on an old fashioned 
turntable as it is on a home entertainment 
system. Their music is timeless. 

To effectively introduce 60 s and 70 s music 
to today’s generation, Ely is joined by equally 
talented musicians RJ Pineda (vocals and 
keyboards), Coco Coo and Redge Concepcion 
(guitars), Pat Sarabia (drums), Jun Lazo (bass), 
and Deej Rodriguez (percussions). Often join¬ 
ing Apartel is a 4 -piece horn section from soul 
ensemble Bras Pas Pas Pas, and backup sing¬ 
ers Diane Sagun and Donna Senoran. 

What appeared like a gamble at first, given 
the current generation’s inclination towards 
indie pop and synth-driven music, became a 
smashing success. Apartel is one of the hot¬ 
test groups around, receiving heavy airplay 


on the radio and having gigs all across the 
metro, especially in places like Saguijo, Route 
196 , Mow’s, and The 70 ’s Bistro just to name 
a few. 

Whenever 1 watch them play live, I can’t 
help but notice a dash of sexiness sprinkled 
in every track, reminiscent of the Motown 
hits of old. Anyone can easily get lost in the 
groove, moving in a way that one would de¬ 
fine rhythm and grace upon downing a few 
bottles of Red Elorse. Even if I look silly, it 
doesn’t matter; nothing does, but everything 
makes sense. 

Crafted for Ely’s own record label, Off¬ 
shore Music, Apartel’s debut album Inner 
Play was initially launched on vinyl pressed 
from Japan, now available on deluxe CD 
as well. One of their singles, Sala Sa Init , 
is a personal favorite. Gone is Ely’s sig¬ 
nature raspy vocals, replaced by reserved 
diaphragm-based singing; at first listen one 
might assume that someone else is doing the 
vocal tracks. The tune unravels midway to a 
sensuous harmony of trumpet, trombone, 
and saxophone. 

Another notable tune is Careless Love , a 
seductive track that—I’ll just put this plain 
and simple— places me in a love spell. I want 
to do certain things in private as I listen to the 
sensuous riffs and the sexy bass line. 

Is It Hip? is a classic funk tune that co¬ 
erces listeners to drop everything and dance, 
and whenever the band plays this live, the au¬ 
dience does exactly that. It’s a groovy form of 
cardio, best taken with a beer in hand and an 
alluring partner on the dancefloor. 

Apartel offers a contemporary take on 
classic funk and soul, presenting them in a 
manner that pleases young listeners without 
alienating the older crowd. It is bound to take 
over everyone’s playlists and routines. Con¬ 
sider your music player open for vacancy the 
moment you listen to their tunes. 



ILLUSTRATION BY BIJAN GOROSPE 
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FOOD 


Picking a coffee shop that serves the 
best caffeine-based treats is proba- 
biy tougher than a two-dollar steak. 
However, we can probably agree 
that UCC has some of the best food 
that a coffee shop has to offer, and 
the Crabby Fatty Omu Rice immedi¬ 
ately comes to mind. 

Swimming in aligue (crab fat) 
cream sauce, the rice is cooked in a 
medley of shredded crabmeat, crab 
fat, kani , ebiko , garlic, and onions. A 
tender sheet of scrambled egg cov¬ 
ers the rice for extra creaminess, as 
if it already does not come in abun¬ 
dance. 

There are other standout dishes 
on UCC Clockwork’s menu, but the 
Crabby Fatty Omu Rice is easily my 
favorite. The flavor of crab fat is pro¬ 
nounced and congregates with the 
rice like a most delightful exchange 
of pleasantries on the tongue. Fur¬ 
thermore, its creaminess lingers on 
the palate, overwhelming the senses 
in a good way. 

The dish isn’t cheap at Php 350 , 
but after trying it, I’m pretty sure 
you’d realize that you’re getting a 
whole lot more than what you paid 
for. (Paul Wenceslao) 


CRABBY FATTY OMU RICE 
UCC CLOCKWORK 



LIEMPO QUESO FUNDIDO - KARTILYA 



Kartilya is a cozy joint at Bonifacio 
Global City that offers “revolution¬ 
ized” Filipino food. One of its best¬ 
sellers is a dish that meshes a slab of 
grilled liempo with a skillet of three- 
cheese mornay sauce: the Fiempo 
Queso Fundido. The pairing is 
rather unconventional, but remark¬ 
ably, the whole thing works. In fact, 
it’s quite addictive. 

Developed by no less than Master 
Chef Asia’s Fica Ibarra, Kartilya’s 
executive chef, the pork is cooked til 
tender and set atop a bed of rich and 
creamy cheese. The skillet is torched 
until both the pork and the cheese 
bear a slight char, adding a dimen¬ 
sion of flavor to the already tangy 
dish. It can be taken a starter or a 
main course as it pairs up well with 
Kartilya’s Dirty Rice. 

You also have the option to make 
the dish crispy which results in a lus¬ 
cious combination of chicharon and 
cheese. Clearly, the Fiempo Queso 
Fundido is nothing short of revolu¬ 
tionary. (PW) 
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DRNKS 


APPLE WHISKEY 
SOUR - LIBERTY 
ASIAN REFUGE + BAR 


Liberty Asian Refuge + Bar 
has made a name for itself 
serving creative Asian fare to 
the hungry diners at Eastwood 
Citywalk 1 . The inventive gas- 
tropub, however, is not limited 
to that distinction; it intends to 
be the go-to place for food and 
cocktail pairings in the metro. 
And what better way to lay 
claim to that title than to serve 
us a wonderful concoction. 

The Apple Whiskey Sour is 
a scintillating medley of apple, 
apple syrup, whiskey, and sour 
mix. Inspired by the apple pie, 
the cocktail is topped with cin¬ 
namon which imparts added 
character to the drink. 

On the palate, I was en¬ 
tranced by the combination of 


fruitiness, sweetness, and a 
musky sliver coming from the 
whiskey. The flavor of alcohol 
is well-concealed if you incor¬ 
porate the foam with the liq¬ 
uid, leaving no aftertaste and 
carrying the refreshing appeal 
of a smoothie. It has zero burn 
even with the drink’s liberal 
portion of alcohol. 

The Apple Whiskey Sour 
is off-the-menu, but remark¬ 
ably, many of Tiberty’s regu¬ 
lars avail of the beverage 
nightly. You can seek the rec¬ 
ommendation of the service 
crew or the head chef, him¬ 
self, on what to pair with the 
refreshing cocktail. We rec¬ 
ommend the Tiberty Burger. 
(PW) 



BUTTERSCOTCH VANILLA LATTE - FIGARO 


In a market dominated by 
Mocha Traps and America¬ 
nos comes a delightful blend 
that is worthy of a true coffee 
lover’s recognition: Tigaro’s 
Butterscotch Vanilla Tatte. 
It’s a favorite among the 
coffee shop’s younger cus¬ 
tomers and for good reason. 
The coffee base acts as a me¬ 
dian that strikes a balance be¬ 
tween the saccharine layers 
of vanilla and butterscotch, 
keeping the beverage’s cen¬ 
tral flavor from overpow¬ 
ering the taste buds. The 
result is a creamy concoc¬ 
tion that has a nutty under¬ 
tone, a gentle nip of coffee, 
an ample dose of sweetness. 
If you take your coffee black, 
you’re better off with some¬ 
thing more basic. But if your 
preferred coffee experi¬ 
ence comes with a spoonful 
of sugar, you will find the 
Butterscotch Vanilla Tatte 
quite addictive. (PW) 
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STYLE 



JE& CO. SUITS 

If there’s one timeless piece of 
advice every man should im¬ 
part to younger boys, it’s this, 
“you can never go wrong with 
on a bespoke suit”. Never. Here 
is where JE & Co. enters the 
picture. Located along Malin- 
gap Street in Teacher’s Village 
East, Quezon City, the tailor¬ 
ing shop welcomes you with 
warm wooden interiors and 
lush leather seats. Johann, the 
owner, will gladly discuss suit 
details, fabric, and style with 
you over a glass of fine whiskey. 
A topnotch suit or tailored bar- 
ong should appear thereafter. 
(Jonette Valenciano) 



IBARRA WATCHES 

You might as well pair your be¬ 
spoke suit with a stylish dress 
watch. Ibarra watches are proudly 
Filipino-designed and handcraft¬ 
ed. These classic timepieces are 
supremely elegant and should 
complement the finest double- 
breasted coats. Choose between 
the simple and reliable Rizal se¬ 
ries, or the automatic water-resis¬ 
tant Plaridel series. (JV) 



TOPPCOCK 
SILVER HYGIENE 


Your small soldier down there 
might need proper cleaning. 
Sometimes soap and water 
simply aren’t enough to do the 
job. Try Toppcock’s masculine 
wash, Silver Hygiene. It keeps 
your fatty worm and its sur¬ 
rounding region clean, fresh, 
sweet-smelling, and picture 
perfect. (JV) 
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V 


GEARBOX 



2017 FORD 
RANGER 
W1LDTRAK 

Ford flexes its muscles anew by re¬ 
leasing the latest incarnation of its icon¬ 
ic sports car - the 2017 Ford Mustang. Still 
possessing the mechanized bravado that 
its earlier models are known for, the 2017 
model just like The new Ford Rartger doesn’t 
look all too different compared to last year’s 
model, but as the old saying goes, don’t judge 
a pickup by its chassis. This year’s incarna¬ 
tion handles differently and its upgraded 
infotainment system, the Sync 3, makes the 
ride an enjoyable one. Classy as it may ap¬ 


pear, the 2017 Ranger is nothing short df a 
beast on the road; its 3.2-liter turbodiesel 
engine churns out hordes of power, coupled 
with remarkably light steering, some of the 
luxury features found in European'sedans, * 
including a Sync 3 touchscreen interface, a 


^peed limiter, cruise control, and a Track 
Apps performance telemetry system, among 
others. Any Mustang model isn’t complete 
without a high-performing engine, and this 
version owns beastly levels of power. 

(Paul Wenceslao) 



2018 HONDA CITY 

Starting out as a more affordable alternative to the Civic, the 2018 
Flonda City appears to be giving its trendier counterpart some com¬ 
petition. Its plush exterior gives off the impression of a luxury car 
with a reasonable price tag, while its fuel efficiency keeps the costs 
low compared to other automobiles. (P. W.) 


2017 TOYOTA W1GO 

Affordability doesn’t always equate to substandard fare, and the 2017 
Toyota Wigo comes as an ideal example. The new model dons a class¬ 
ier and more aggressive-looking exterior and is fitted with a touch¬ 
screen infotainment system. Given its low price and notable features, 
expect to see a lot of 2017 Wigos plying Edsa and C5 in the foreseeable 
future. (P.W.) 
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ART 


INA JARDIOLIN: 
LEATHER TOR 
FLESH 


By Ria Torrente 

Artists have long been revolutionists for 
centuries, waking the consciousness of 
the people through creative visual ex¬ 
pressions. While we now live in a new 
era of woke youth and digital activism, 
post-truth problems have become in¬ 
creasingly aggressive. Visual artist Ina 
Jardiolin continues to herald gender and 
environmental consciousness through 
her second solo exhibition Stretch(ed 
and) Mark(ed). 

Known for her androgynous paintings 
that explore the human body to challenge 
gender stereotypes and sexuality, Ina’s 
latest exhibition accords a stirring expe¬ 
riential encounter. 

“In my artwork, I took discarded ma¬ 
terials from the shoemaking process 
in Marikina. Scraps of leather and old 
warped molds are upcycled and turned 
into art instead of being added to the 
landfill,” Ina said. 

Delving in, the clever use of leather 
and shoe molds as a canvas underscores 
the fluidity of her subjects. Stitches on the 
leather textiles suggest grit and character 
while the soft curves of the shoe molds 
complement the femininity of her more 
defined subjects. 


“I think the leather works on a few 
levels for my art for a couple of rea¬ 
sons: I believe that we should all find 
a way to produce less waste; and us¬ 
ing a skin-like material brings nu¬ 
ance to the physical surface that is of¬ 
ten judged by people,” she remarked. 
Ina’s artistic strength lies in her genuine 
ability to translate and shape her activ¬ 
ism into tangible pieces using resources 
that are commonly discarded or deemed 
wasteful, akin to how an individual pre¬ 
fers to be ensconced within the constella¬ 
tion of first impressions rather than wad¬ 
ing into the gray areas that define every 
action and life itself even. She intends to 
challenge conditioned ideals and norms 
with her work. 

“We are complex beings, a product not 
just of our culture, but of our nature as 
well,” Ina enthused. 

Stretch(ed and) Mark(ed) runs from 
September 10-25, 2017 at the Kaida Con¬ 
temporary Gallery, 45 Scout Madrihan 
St., South Triangle, Quezon City. 


Facebook: InaJardiolinArt 
Instagram: artsiefarts 


















The 

PLAYBOY PHILOSOPHY 

Installment II: Feminism 


Feminism. Like love, the word holds 
a lot of different meanings to a lot 
of different people. At first glance, 
feminism has a simple definition— 
advocating women’s rights and 
equality between the sexes—and yet 
it still carries a lingering undertone, 
prompting as much debate today as 
it has over the past century. Along 
the way, PLAYBOY has been both 
a defender of the movement and, 
depending on whom you ask, its 
enemy. 

The relationship between 
PLAYBOY and feminism began 
during the latter’s second wave. 

Having secured the right to 
vote with the ratification of the 19th 
Amendment in 1920, American wom¬ 
en started taking aim at social as well 
as political targets after World War II. 

An American renaissance was afoot 
as the country drove into the 1950s, 
promoting a national conversation 
about sexual mores and gender roles. 

This shift in mind-set, which 
unfurled over the next two decades, 
ushered in a cultural and societal 
revolution. Above all, the second 
wave challenged the place of women 
in a society that expected them to 
serve as docile housewives and not 
own their sexuality. 

PLAYBOY occupied an overlapping space, 
using its pages to explore the curiosities of 
sex, champion the rights of the individual 
and redefine what it meant to be an unapolo- 
getic critical thinker, while celebrating plea¬ 
sure. Our pictorials didn’t just scare religious 
radicals; they also disturbed and offended 
many feminists. It became common practice 
in many feminist circles to equate PLAY¬ 
BOY with the regressive male gatekeepers of 
the United States who insisted that women 
weren’t entitled to subjectivity—or, for that 
matter, their own sexual objectivity. 

In 1963, freelance journalist and future 
feminist icon Gloria Steinem authored a 
popular piece for Show magazine outlining 
her point of view on the negative work envi¬ 
ronment at one 

of the Playboy Clubs. Although the inter- 



w 


by COOPER HEFNER 

net wasn’t around at the time, stating the ar¬ 
ticle went viral would be an appropriate com¬ 
parison today. Among her findings was that 
the Bunny Manual, a guide for all new hires, 
contained reminders that there are “many 
pleasing means [the waitresses] can employ 
to stimulate the Club’s liquor volume.” In the 
ensuing national debate, it became clear that 
the target was shifting from the ballot box to 
the bedroom. 

1 lalf a century later, as we navigate the 
current wave of feminism in real time, we 
find ourselves in a bit of a gray area. Many 
of today’s feminist influencers, including Be- 
yonce, Ellen DeGeneres and Lena Dunham, 
have celebrated PLAYBOY while honoring the 
work of pioneering feminists like Steinem. If 
cultural heavyweights like these can balance 
both philosophies in their minds, then the 
question arises again: What is feminism? 


To us, the answer is simple. It’s 
the right for 

one to freely choose the life she 
wants to live. 

The problem is less about the def¬ 
inition of feminism and more about 
how we interpret sex today. Through¬ 
out the 1960s and 1970s Steinem and 
other feminists made necessary ar¬ 
guments for the time, often targeting 
PLAYBOY in the process. They stood 
up and announced that women were, 
are and always will be more than sex 
objects. Setting aside the fact that 
we’ve made that same point continu¬ 
ally for nearly 64 years, PLAYBOY 
pointed out a fallacy that often ac¬ 
companies this line of thought: that 
sex itself is the enemy. To us, that 
perception is an exact contradiction 
of what feminism is and indicates a 
detachment from healthy human de¬ 
sires. 

I’m reminded of a point my dad 
made in Esquire back in 2002: “Wom¬ 
en are the major beneficiary of the 
sexual revolution. It permitted them 
to be natural sexual beings, as men 
are. That’s where feminism should 
have been all along. Unfortunately, 
within feminism, there has been a 
puritan, prohibitionist element that 
is antisexual.” 

While much of this rings true, I disagree 
with his main assertion here. We are all 
equal beneficiaries of the sexual revolution, 
because it allowed both men and women to 
state, in a collective voice, we all like sex. 

Every intelligent man and woman should 
desire to be a sex object. Demonizing that de¬ 
sire denies an essential component of what 
makes us human, of what allows us to con¬ 
nect on a level that is oftentimes challenging 
to articulate in words—of what permits our 
very existence. Simply put, conscious and 
consensual objectification of self and others 
is what keeps the world going round. 

There will be other waves, and we will 
participate in those too. But as we continue 
to ride this one, it is clear as day that 
PLAYBOY’S Philosophy today as well as 
tomorrow is as feminist as it gets. Q 
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FORUM 


SHOULD WE BE 
PANICKING ABOUT 
THE MMFF? 


by MARCO SUMAYAO 


D ressed in full beauty queen regalia, 
a Filipina domestic worker goes 
up on stage, the city lights that 
decorate Flong Kong blurring behind her. 
An audience composed mostly of her peers 
erupts into a mixture of reactions—of 
admiration, of jealousy, of bitterness, and 
of praise. Unseen cameras flash in front of 
her as we watch her ascend in slow motion. 
Before she allows her fans to receive her, 
she looks back at us as if to remind us 
that none of this matters; that before the 
evening ends, the stage will be ungraciously 
disassembled, and the roads once again 
cleared of pomp and pageantry, making 
way for the regular traffic that her moment 
in the spotlight interrupted. The sun will 
rise, and she’ll return to washing dishes 
and sweeping floors. Nothing changes. 


as a platform for uplifting the state of 
Philippine cinema. Controversy circled the 
apparent disqualification of the latter film 
from winning the award a day before the 
ceremony, and it was reportedly never given 
a chance to match the box office take of its 
fellow competitors after being prematurely 
pulled from theaters. 

As a reaction to the uproar, the MMFF 
reorganized its committee and criteria for 
its 2016 outing. From the very outset, the 
films of festival regulars like Vic Sotto and 
Vice Ganda were snubbed for movies that 
went far beyond conventional fare. 

A drama that centered around 
the makeup of a transgender woman’s 
cadaver. A documentary on Hong Kong- 
based domestic workers who paraded as 
beauty queens on the weekend. A horror 


situation, accusing the MMFF executive 
committee of failing to understand 
Filipino tastes and rallying the fans of their 
cavalcade of familiar faces behind them. 

The attacks worked. When the MMFF 
announced the first four films in its 2017 
lineup, the films offered more of the same 
old thing: another Panday movie; another 
rom-com starring #WalangForever’s 
Jennylyn Mercado and Jericho Rosales; 
another family comedy starring Vic Sotto; 
another Vice Ganda comedy. Based on these 
four movies, we’re looking at a complete 
reversion to the 2015 MMFF. All the strides 
made by last year’s festival were wiped off 
by several steps back. 

All the progress earned by the resurgence 
of non-commercial film production faded 
away after a brief moment in the spotlight. 


ALL THE PROGRESS EARNED 
BY THE RESURGENCE OF NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL FILM PRODUCTION 
FADED AWAY AFTER A BRIEF 
MOMENT IN THE SPOTLIGHT. 


The closing moments of Sunday 
Beauty Queen, the winner of 2016’s version 
of the Metro Manila Film Festival (MMFF), 
was as gorgeous as it was portentous. After 
films like Heneral Tuna and On the Job 
ignited public clamor for independently 
produced, quality films, the MMFF 
underwent an upheaval in personnel. 
For too long, the MMFF kept its focus 
on producing commercially viable films 
rather than critically acclaimed ones. Some 
movies felt like 90 minutes of interstitials 
tying on-screen advertisements together. 
Others banked heavily on the success of 
franchise and formulas that made the most 
money among previous festival entries, 
repackaging what was essentially the same 
movie as last year’s with updated fashions. 
Ticket sales were a major criterion for 
judging which films took home the festival’s 
awards. 

But the fallout from the disastrous 
awarding ceremony of 2015’s MMFF, where 
the romantic comedy #WalangForever 
won the Best Picture plum over the less- 
watched, but more critically praised 
Honor Thy Father, started a passionate 
conversation on the relevance of the MMFF 


movie about a priest who willingly allows 
himself to be locked inside a room. The 
concepts behind these movies would’ve 
been unheard of for festivals past, but they 
and other similarly daring films composed 
the entirety of the 2016 MMFF. Faith, it 
appeared, was restored in the ability of the 
Philippine film industry to tell a story, and a 
damn good one, at that. 

Praise was heaped upon the festival 
that year, both for the quality of its lineup 
and its ambition to get the film-going public 
to diversify—perhaps even elevate—their 
tastes. Independent film studios like TBA 
suddenly garnered a massive following, 
and lesser-known talents found themselves 
getting the attention they deserved. 
However, for all the accolades the 2016 
MMFF earned, the festival was set up for 
failure. 

Films were screened for much 
shorter periods than was guaranteed by 
the festivals; some were even pulled out 
for non-festival entries starring the likes 
of Sotto and Ganda. Without the support 
of the cinemas, box office earnings were a 
disappointment in comparison to previous 
years. Moneyed studios capitalized on the 


The coronation has come and gone; today, 
we’re back to sweeping floors. 

That doesn’t mean that those among 
us who demand excellence in film need to 
panic, however. While the 2017 MMFF’s first 
four films appear to be a return to old form, 
the other four festival slots will remain open 
until November 2017. There’s still time for 
people to convince the executive committee 
to give the second half to films like those 
screened at the 2016 festival. 

And even if the MMFF execu¬ 
tive committee continues to prefer com¬ 
mercially viable films over critical 
darlings—which, let’s be honest, is their 
right as a fundraising entity—the 2016 
MMFF was more than successful in giving 
the independent circuit a leg up. Not only 
are indie studios emboldened to make 
more films, but they’re finally getting more 
screentime in smaller theaters, in schools, 
and in the numerous film festivals that have 
popped up in support of elevating the state 
of Filipino film. 

The MMFF is no longer the end-all and 
be-all of determining the future of local 
cinema. Finally, there are other pageants to 
join. □ 
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industry instead. And man, they 
did deliver. 
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“ITALL BOILS DOWN TO YOU 
AS AN ARTIST. YOU REALLY 
HAVE TO RELY ON YOURSELF 
TO BE PROACTIVE. YOU’VE 
GOT TO MAKE THE NETWORKS 
WANT YOU. YOU NEED TO MAKE 
MANAGERS WANT TO WORK 
FOR YOU.” 



The RNB King 

IAY H: MUSIC MOGUL 
IN THE MAKING 


J ay Its always been driven to follow Dr. 

Dre’s success and become the head of 
the Philippines’ top record label. With the 
founding of Homeworkz Records, he’s 
taken a big step towards fulfilling that 
dream, but he knows that there are needs 
for a few major cultural shifts in the local music industry 
for his vision to come to life. 

“I think we need to stop relying so heavily on remakes 
of American music,” he says. “There are other industries 
out there that are willing to invest in originality, so why 
shouldn’t ours? If we want OPM to get to the next level, 
we need to keep making original music and keep building 
from there. We need to start making those songs famous 
and put those into our movies and teleseryes.” 

Homeworkz, to Jay R, is a medium he hopes that can 


develop and promote original Filipino music. He be¬ 
lieves that there is wealth from local talent going un¬ 
discovered simply because they aren’t being heard. 
By offering them the same distribution channels and 
promotions that more popular Homeworkz acts like 
Luke Mejares, Billy Crawford and Rhian Ramos en¬ 
joy, he can make a difference in the industry. The only 
thing he wants to see in each of his artists is hunger 
which could take their talents as far as they can go. 

“Some artists are content with being spoonfed 
by their networks and managers. In the end, when 
they’re not really hot anymore, they’re left wondering 
why,” he explains. “But it all boils down to you as an 
artist. You really have to rely on yourself to be proac¬ 
tive. You’ve got to make the networks want you. You 
need to make managers want to work for you.” 
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“There are other industries 





out there that are willing to 
invest in originality, so why 
shouldn’t ours?” 
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“WE LOVE TO SING. 
WE KNOW OUR MUSIC. 
IF WE JUST STEPPED 
UP OUR GAME IN 
OUR CONCERTS AND 
PROMOTIONS , I KNOW 
WE CAN MAKE IT BIG.” 


The RNB Prince 

KRIS LAWRENCE: 
SHOWSTOPPER 


F or Kris, it’s a matter of showing the 
people in charge that local artists are 
worth spending as much money on as 
the foreign acts that have been com¬ 
ing over in the past few years. He be¬ 
lieves that Filipino musicians deserve 
international recognition; we just haven’t taken the right 
risks to make it happen yet. 

“Korean music’s become a huge thing all over the 
world, and if they can do it, we definitely can,” he says. 
“At every party you go to in the Philippines, there’s a ka¬ 
raoke system. We love to sing. We know our music. If we 
just step up our game in our concerts and promotions, I 
know we can make it big.” 

Kris sees his upcoming concert with Jay R and Billy 
Crawford as a step towards a right direction. The ambi¬ 
tious project promises to bring the same level of show¬ 


manship and production values that international acts 
bring. He hopes that it’ll be a game-changer for the local 
concert scene. 

“On September 15, we’ve got this concert at the KIA 
Theatre in Cubao called Soul Brothers. Me, Jay, and Bil¬ 
ly are putting out all the stops,” he says. “You know how 
after you watched a big international act you’re think¬ 
ing, £ Now that was a show!’? We want to focus on giv¬ 
ing our audiences that feeling. If Filipino artists can give 
you a show at that level, or even a higher level, we can 
get people into thinking, c Hey, our local boys are better 
than these foreign guys! I wanna watch them!”’ 

“We’ve got all the talent to pull off,” he adds. “We’re 
getting there. We just need to keep pushing ourselves 
up, so that the networks and the industry can get behind 
us. The more we make music, and the more we put on 
amazing shows, the further we can take OPM.” 
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“The more we make 
music, and the more 
we put on amazing 
shows, the further we 
can take OPM.” 
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Jay R Sillona and Kris Lawrence are about as perfect as a pairing can get. 

The two R&B recording artists complement each other in every conceivable aspect 
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FEATURE 


Amidst the Twilight of the 



SCANDAL 

vino 


ESA 


By Nathaniel T. Dela Cruz 



Sex video scandals have dominated the Philippine “pornosphere” for over a decade. 
Now they struggle to find relevance in the continually evolving realm of online porn. 


I t wasn’t too long ago when three words 
were enough to excite the devil inside us: 
sex video scandal. Be it respectable adults 
or teens barely past the threshold of their pu¬ 
bescence, anyone enlivened by the prospect 
of watching other people have sex trooped to 
the internet to ogle at previously concealed 
bodies and the finer points of bedroom cal¬ 
isthenics without the knowledge of those who 
would judge them harshly for their predilec¬ 
tion. 

The inner voyeur in many of us is curious, 
while the attachment to carnal desires seeks 
the promise of gratification. In essence, a sex 
video generally represents a viewer’s aspira¬ 
tions, detachment from morals, and stimu¬ 
lating response to the gaps left by loneliness, 
the lack of a partner, or certain desires that a 
current lover cannot fulfill. 


A HISTORY OF HEDONISM 

As soon as video recording became ac¬ 
cessible to the public, many braved what 
used to be uncharted territory. Recording a 
sexual encounter comes with the possibility 
that someone else will see it, and to a select 
few who knowingly acquiesce, part of it is the 
pursuit of fame via notoriety, and another 
is the libidinous high that comes from the 
knowledge that someone is being sexually 
stimulated, much less the exposure of pri¬ 
vate parts. 

Here’s the caveat though: those who are 
recorded without their knowledge and con¬ 
sent is altogether a different story. They are 
victims of selfish, inconsiderate, despicable 
people and of unfortunate circumstances. 
And sadly, the history of sex video scandals is 


replete with instances wherein recording and 
making it public are not consensual. 

Despite the rage and public outcry that go 
with every instance of scandals being made 
public to the utter shame of one or all those 
involved, these videos continue to stream in 
as the trend surged forward. At first, sex vid¬ 
eos were seemingly exclusively linked to for¬ 
eign personalities. Gen Xers will remember 
Pam Anderson and her documented sexual 
tryst with Bret Michaels and with Tommy Tee 
(separately). Millennial, on the other hand, 
were probably introduced to such thanks to 
socialite Paris Hilton and Rick Salomon, and 
Kim Kardashian and Ray-J. 

It didn’t take long before the trend hit lo¬ 
cal shores, with a lot of people turning into 
voracious spectators, sieving the Internet for 
the presence of new sexual fare. A flood of 
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videos featuring local talents’ and overtly ad¬ 
venturous youngsters inundated social me¬ 
dia, video-sharing sites, and pom sites years 
later, and the top local sex videos often end 
up saved in smartphones, tablets, or personal 
computers so that it can be viewed offline and 
shared to friends who want to see the action. 

THE SURGE OF PINOY SCANDALS 

What started as a sexual stunt recorded 
on video by students from Itenas (National 
Institute of Technology in Indonesia), which 
became a hit with sexually starved Filipino 
netizens, eventually led to the infamous “La 
Salle Scandal” that featured two girls and a 
guy who are said to be students of a presti¬ 
gious school. This eventually cascaded to a 
barrage of scandals uploaded to local porn 
sites every so often. 

Before long, a throng of local celebrities, 
whose videos were reportedly uploaded il¬ 
licitly, joined in on the act. The most notable 
ones featured celebrities like Ethel Booba, 
Alex Crisano, Paolo Bediones, Chito Miranda, 
Wally Bayola, Katrina Halili, and Maricar 
Reyes among others. However, the crown of 
“scandal king” belongs to Dr. Hayden Kho, 
who made not one, not two, but several sex 
videos that showcased his skills in luring 
some of the most desirable celebrity women 
to bed. 

People from all walks of life were soon 
part of the phenomenon, most prominent 
of which, sadly, were students, akin to the 
pioneering “La Salle Scandal.” The audience 
hungrily devoured scandals that allegedly 
featured students from private schools. Ex¬ 
clusive all-girl schools were preferred, but 
most of the time, as long as the subjects own 
a fresh face or the deed is sexually appeal¬ 
ing, the school emblem and uniform hardly 
mattered. People were tuned in once the 'stu¬ 
dents’ have fully disrobed. 

A decade into the 21st century, scandals 
were heavily produced and highly sought 
after. There were tons of raunchy footages 
in circulation that it is hard to keep up with 
the latest wave. To this day. they continue to 
sprawl all over cyberspace, while peddlers 
sell compilations of scandal videos, scored 
from the internet and stolen mobile phones, 
on the street. 

Then, seemingly without warning, the 
craving for scandal videos experienced a 
decline. Guys are still excited about them, as¬ 
certained by the creation of criminal “hokage 
groups,” who trade private photos and videos 
of women, but the general interest for them 
appears to have gone down. Fewer people talk 
about them and the excitement over newly 


released videos is hardly 
noticeable nowadays. 

Let’s delve on the 
probable reasons: 

THERE’S A LOT OF 
FREE PORN OUT 
THERE 

There are boatloads of 
sex video scandals float¬ 
ing around the internet, 
but few can be considered 
worth watching. These 
homemade sleaze films 
are no match for the sexu¬ 
al content offered by large 
international porn sites, 
many of which feature 
skilled actors and actress¬ 
es and production value 
at the level of Hollywood 
B-movies, perhaps even 
better. They carry porn 
from all over the globe, of¬ 
fer live cam chatting with 
sexy models, and most, 
if not all, videos can be 
viewed free of charge. 

In a nutshell, the on¬ 
line porn trade received 
massive upgrades while 
scandal videos floundered, latched on to 
mere novelty that’s quickly wearing off and 
shock value that has been vastly reduced in a 
struggle for relevance. 

TERRIRLE QUALITY ON ALL COUNTS 

When I say quality, it’s more than just 
the pixelation that comes with using mobile 
phones, which are equipped with limited 
video capabilities and operated without a lot 
of skill in camerawork, but it’s also about the 
people and their choice of setting in the vid¬ 
eos. A lot of scandal videos lately are down¬ 
right deplorable - the sex unappealing, the 
people clumsy (or worse, unkempt), and the 
location untidy. No one gets turned on watch¬ 
ing an amateur skin flick that is literally filthy. 

It also sucks that a lot of people making 
sex videos have a poor sense of where to best 
position the camera. If all the audience can 
see is a large chunk of wood (room or cabinet 
doors), the edge of the bed, and a very small 
portion of the actual sex, chances are they’ll 
tune out or watch cat videos on YouTube. 

SCANDALS ARE OFTEN ONE-DIMEN¬ 
SIONAL 

This is the same dilemma of pom, and 
the only difference is that the pom industry 


found a way to make things more interesting 
and diverse, while sex video scandals remain 
the same, content-wise. 

Given that international pom is easily ac¬ 
cessible nowadays, scandal videos are also 
up against Japan’s array of cute-as-a-button 
porn actresses (AV idols) and their supremely 
creative take on sex and foreplay. The AV idols 
happen to be among the top attractions in the 
realm of porn worldwide; scandal videos are 
simply no match. 

RACKLASH 

It is very rare to hear about someone be¬ 
ing put to jail because of a sex video scandal, 
well, besides the case of Hayden Kho. Just the 
same (or should I say, as a result of?), many 
people today feel that it’s not worth it, cer¬ 
tainly not with the resulting backlash online. 
And rightfully so, advocacy groups have been 
created to protect the privacy of individuals, 
especially women, from the lustful eyes of the 
public. 

Some legislators have also pledged their 
support to protect everyone’s right to pri¬ 
vacy and uphold women’s rights. At the end 
of the day, scandal videos, particularly those 
that were illicitly taken and uploaded, just do 
not belong to a society that is in touch with its 
moral values. O 
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THE NEW CREATIVES 




THE KAPLAN TWINS 

Cheeky as they want to be, identical twins 
and New Jersey natives Allie and Lexi Ka¬ 
plan forage through society’s obsession with 
their own brand of shocking, playful and 
surprisingly relatable art. 

Shortly after graduating from New York 
University, the pair, now 23, garnered at¬ 
tention for their series of oil paintings based 
on the infamous Kim Kardashian sex tape, 
PornHub watermark and all. “We’re super 
into the idea of celebrity culture, how the 
media can manipulate stories,” they say. 
(The A twins told us they don’t mind be¬ 
ing attributed as a singular “they”—a good 
thing, considering their voices areT all but 
indistinguishable.) “We want to have control 
over the way we portray these stories, along 
with our own.” 

After working independently for a brief 
stretch, they realized they were using each 
other as muses. “We mix paints together, 
and we plan out our projects together,” says 
Allie. “But when we’re on the canvas togeth¬ 
er, it can get a little complicated. She literally 
sat on me one time.” 

A piece titled It’s Britney Bitch, which 
captures Spears’s moment making out with 
Madonna at the 2003 MTV Video Music 
Awards, followed on the heels of the sex-tape 
paintings. Censor the Twins, a series of self- 
portraits depicting only the Kaplans’ bare 
torsos, is rendered Instagram-friendly by 
the use of skillfully placed streaks of silver 
and condom-sheathed bananas. 










Speaking of the photo-sharing platform, 
the twins’ Boy Toys project had them 
collecting kids’ toys, then sleeping na¬ 
ked with them and selling them on Ins- 
tagram for $333 each. They use the app 
as a tool to showcase both process and 
product. “We show everything so people 
not only see the work, they get to know 
us,” Allie explains. “Otherwise, it’s like 
going to see Kanye West perform, but 
he’s not on stage. What’s the point of 
that?” 

Lexi adds, “I kind of think our entire 
life is a performance.” 

Case in point: a recent video of the 
women bouncing around their studio, 
wearing their trademark sports bras 
and thongs, applying brightly colored 
paint to each other’s butt cheeks for a 
series called #SatOnYourFace. 

Clearly the Kaplans are nothing if not 
selfaware. “We play into the concept of 
the fascination with twins,” they say. “We 
have fun with it.” They’re also attuned to 
the inescapable fact that sex sells. And 
unsurprisingly, they’re inspired by the 
first true celebrity artist, Andy Warhol. 
“People recognized his face. The same 
goes for Basquiat and Haring: They cre¬ 
ated their own celebrity.” 

In-your-face sexuality aside, the 
twins insist their work is ultimately 
about connection. “We’re not trying to 
offend people,” Allie says. “We’re just 
trying to generate a conversation. A 
lot of people are intimidated by the art 
world because it’s a little isolating and 
unapproachable. Our goal is to create 
work that people will just get and not 
over analyze.” 

Now based in Los Angeles, the Ka¬ 
plans are working on an unorthodox 
coloring book. “The book in itself is an 
art object, but you can do what you want 
with it and make it your own. It’s an op¬ 
portunity for people to have fun with 
us.” They’re also exploring the concept 
of the omnipresent selfie. “You’re look¬ 
ing at yourself while you’re taking the 
photo, but then everyone can see it, so 
you’re switching the gaze.” Their newest 
project explores naked-celebrity selfies. 
“We just want to change the context. Ob¬ 
viously they’ve been leaked on the inter¬ 
net, but they feel like modern-day Re¬ 
naissance paintings to us. They’re con¬ 
troversial. They’re scandalous. They’re 
out there for everyone to see. Everyone 
can take a selfie, but not everyone makes 
it into a painting .”—Anna del Gaizo 



“WE MIX PAINTS AND PLAN OUT OUR 
PROJECTS TOGETHER. BUT WHEN 
WE’RE ON THE CANVAS TOGETHER, IT 
CAN GET A LITTLE COMPLICATED.” 
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TOUCH OF CLASS 



PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 

WORDS BY PAUL WENGESLAO 


MAKEUP BY LINKEE COUSNARD 
STYLING BY OLIE PABUSTAN & SAY DAVID 





Any fabric that touches Playmate Arra Gunio’s svelte figure turns into a 
luxury item. Undoubtedly, she is the epitome of classy and sexy. 






“I MAY LIKE A MAN WHO WORKS 
OUT ; BUT I DON’T FIND ABS 
APPEALING AT ALL. I ACTUALLY 
PREFER A LITTLE TUMMY. I ALSO 
DON’T LIKE GUYS WHO POST A 
LOT ON FACEBOOK - THEY’RE TOO 
DRAMATIC. THEY SHOULD LEAVE 
THE DRAMA TO US WOMEN.” 


Y ou’re having a leisurely stroll in picturesque 
Tagaytay, as you survey the pristine surroundings. 
All of a sudden, you turn your head as if fate threw 
you a forceful nudge. And there, you see a sexy 
pair of eyes staring right back at you. Pausing at 
a moment’s notice, you see a lovely lady wearing a black party 
dress, her curves barely contained by the tight-fitting fabric 
and her face endowed with faultless symmetry. You call it luck, 
but we’d rather call her Arra -- Playmate Arra Gunio. 

Living by the precept “always keep things classy,” looking 
elegant is second nature to Arra. The stunning 22 -year-old has 
a penchant for wearing stylish black dresses when she’s out to 
party, paired with black lace lingerie and a calm confidence 
that draws people to her. 

“Being sexy isn’t dictated by just the clothes you wear, but 
also the way you carry yourself. You should always act with 
class regardless of your wardrobe,” she enthuses. 

With little effort, Arra stands out from a crowd of partygoers 
even when surrounded by gorgeous party girls. After all, it’s 
not everyday that you see someone who bears the appearance 
of a beauty queen and the curves of a swimsuit model. 

“One of my dreams is to become a beauty queen, and 
I’ve joined beauty pageants before,” she admits. “After being 
a Playmate, I’d love to represent the country in big beauty 
contests like Miss Universe and Miss World.” 

Being classy is way beneath the epidermal level for Arra; 
she embodies this trait despite being a simple girl away 
from the camera. With her poise perpetually intact, she 
feels comfortable wearing plain clothes while going through 
her daily routine, which is mainly composed of surfing the 
internet, cooking, dancing, and recording Facebook videos of 


herself singing to tunes like Kung Ako na lang Sana by Sarah 
Geronimo and Fall for You by Secondhand Serenade. 

“The people in the Makati neighborhood don’t know that 
I’m a model,” she laughs. “Honestly, I love the simplicity 
outside of the spotlight. A plain t-shirt and jogging pants are 
my usual wear when going to the mall. I only wear dresses if 
I’m going to a bar or party.” 

Arra’s taste in men mirrors her inclination towards being 
classy. Gentlemen are her cup of tea, particularly if they look 
good in a suit and are in touch with their flirty sides and 
funny bones. Admittedly, she swoons at the sight of a clean¬ 
looking chinito with nice biceps and good manners. If he has 
abs, however, it’s best for him to pack a little weight in the 
abdominal area. 

“I may like a man who works out, but 1 don’t find abs 
appealing at all. I actually prefer a little tummy. I also don’t like 
guys who post a lot on Facebook - they’re too dramatic. They 
should leave the drama to us women,” she chuckles. 

Appearing in a magazine has always been a dream for our 
posh princess, dating back to when she was a youngster. She 
intends to level up her modeling career and sees Playboy as 
an ideal platform for success. As such, she has learned to 
overcome her shyness with a healthy mindset. 

“Whenever I do a sexy shoot and feel nervous, I constantly 
remind myself that this is my dream and 1 can’t let the people 
who believe in me down,” she reveals. “Shortly after, I can 
focus on being beautiful in front of the camera.” 

We’re not too different to be honest. From behind the 
camera, we had to constantly remind ourselves that this is not 
a dream. It sure felt like one the moment she appeared in her 
black lingerie. O 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 

CHRISTOPHER NOLAN 

A candid conversation with the filmmaker on the through-lines that bind his sprawling 
canon—from Memento to the Dark Knight trilogy to his new World War II epic 


The gateway to the Los Angeles compound 
of Christopher Nolan, director-screenwriter 
of such cosmic brain-twisters as Inception, 
Interstellar and the Dark Knight trilogy, 
is a bit of an illusion, a false front. Visible 
from the tree-lined street is a gated, late- 
1930s Spanish-style home with a generic 
economy car squatting in the driveway. 
With the right lighting, the location could 
serve as one of those ostensibly benign 
and potentially lethal southern California 
backdrops in Memento, Nolan’s noirish 2000 
thriller about a man with faulty short-term 
memory who struggles to find his wife’s 
murderer. Nolan once resided here, but now 
it serves as his postproduction facility; the 
garage contains his editing suite. Exit the 
building’s rear doors and the bottom drops 
out as dramatically as one of the trapdoors 
in The Prestige, Nolan’s 2006 tale of two rival 
magicians. A rambling expanse of green 
gives way to another head-spinning shift: 
Nolan’s primary residence, a much larger 
and more modern setup that recalls the bold 
serenity of a Frank Lloyd Wright design. 

“You can tell a lot about people from their 
stuff,” observes a character in Following, 
Nolan’s self-financed 1998 feature film 
debut. Indeed: Inside the soaring structure, 
light-suffused but somehow hushed and 



“The Dark Knight Rises expresses what I’m afraid 
of—that our shared values and our cherished 
institutions are far more fragile than we realize.” 


Batman moody, the living room is done up 
in cool, muted tones and furnished with 
low-slung chairs. Connecting shelves neatly 
lined with books reach the ceiling. A large 
framed photo of Stanley Kubrick’s empty 
director’s chair, a gift from Interstellar star 
Matthew McConaughey, occupies a place 
of honor. The abode, like the 46-year-old 
writer-director-producer who inhabits 
it, along with his wife, producer Emma 
Thomas, exudes good taste, intelligence, 
confidence—and a certain mysterious 
formality. 

Christopher Nolan, creator of some 
of the most ambitious and challenging 
blockbusters of the past 20 years — 
grossing more than $4.2 billion in global 
aggregate box office and counting—was 
born in London on July 30,1970. His father, 
Brendan Nolan, ran his own marketing 
consultancy, and his American mother, 
Christina, was a flight attendant and later 
taught English. The middle brother of three, 
wedged between the eldest, Matthew, and 
the youngest, Jonathan, Nolan grew up in 
London and Chicago. Dazzled by his first 
viewing of Star Wars in 1977, he borrowed 
his father’s Super 8 camera and began to 
make short films starring his action figures. 

Nolan attended Haileybury and Imperial 



“When I was about seven, my dad lent me his 
Super 8 camera, which at the time was expensive 
and high-end. I literally taped it to the bottom of 
our car and smashed it to bits. ” 

Photography by GAVIN BOND 


Service College and, later, University 
College London, which he sought out for its 
filmmaking facilities. There he met his wife- 
to-be, and with the technical equipment 
the school afforded its students he began 
to spend his off-hours shooting the short 
films Tarantella (1989) and Larceny (1996). 
Upon graduating, Nolan traveled the world, 
shooting corporate training videos and 
filming another short, Doodlebug (1997), 
in which a man driven to distraction by an 
insect finally hammers it with his shoe— 
only to discover he has flattened a tiny 
version of himself. In 2000, he and Thomas 
married; today they have four children. 

In 1996, Nolan began shooting and 
Thomas began co-producing, on weekends, 
the self-financed, micro-budgeted Following, 
in which Jeremy Theobald plays a struggling 
writer who, desperate for raw material, 
shadows strangers through London and 
uncovers more about the city’s criminal 
underbelly than he bargained for. Mounting 
success and acclaim followed, as well as 
a few unrealized projects (including an 
as-yet unfilmed Howard Hughes movie, 
which Nolan considers his best script), 
but everything changed when, girded by 
the good reviews and box office for 2002’s 
Insomnia, he met with Warner Bros, brass to 



“Dunkirk is all about physical process, all about 
tension in the moment, not backstories. It’s all 
about Van this guy get across a plank over this 
hole?’ ” 
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propose a more relatable reboot of Batman. 
Three angsty and financially dizzying Dark 
Knight films later, Nolan found himself atop 
the moviemaking universe, praised as a rare 
filmmaker who could breathe eccentricity, 
high art and bracing intelligence into the 
behemoth-scale international blockbuster. 
As one critic put it, Nolan and company 
helped wipe “the smirk off the face of the 
superhero movie.” 

With an unbroken string of hits 
from Memento right up through 2014’s 
Interstellar , Nolan is now about to unveil 
Dunkirk , a brawny, laconic World War II 
passion project that stars Tom Hardy, Mark 
Rylance and Kenneth Branagh, among 
others—including pop star Harry Styles 
in his first substantial acting gig. Even to 
critics and fans who have been prodding 
Nolan to make a more obviously personal 
movie, the PG-13-rated Dunkirk is a high- 
stakes gamble—but then, the same could 
be said of every other project he’s taken on. 
We’ll soon know whether Nolan’s obsessive 
internet superfans, dubbed “Nolanites,” 
will follow their celluloid god into theaters 
to watch a real-life saga of self-sacrifice, 
heroism and esprit de corps. 

Stephen Rebello, who last interviewed 
Matthew McConaughey for playboy, spent 
an afternoon at Nolan’s live-work compound 
and filed this report: “Nolan’s unblinking 
gaze, rich vocabulary and agile mind make it 
clear that he is, indeed, the visionary who, in 
Inception , sent Leonardo DiCaprio through 
the City of Light as it folds in on itself. 
Volleying ideas with him can almost make 
one feel like a character in one of his films— 
absorbed, spooked and often a step or two 
behind. As he sipped cup after cup of Earl 
Grey tea, he let our conversation range from 
the nerdy (Brownian motion) to the playful 
(the irrefutable appeal of Harry Styles). 
He is averse to pettiness and bullshit, and 
though candid, he pumps the brakes when 
the conversation drifts outside his comfort 
zone. Several of his associates warned me 
that this interview would be 'uncharted 
waters’ for a man as private as Nolan. But 
he navigated the sometimes choppy seas 
just fine.” 

PLAYBOY: The Dark Knight trilogy, like 
most of your films, is drenched in paranoia, 
guilt, chaos and powerful depictions of 
societal collapse. What scares and unsettles 
you in real life? 

NOLAN: In today’s world, anarchy scares 
me the most. Both the Joker in The Dark 


Knight and Bane in The Dark Knight Rises 
tap into things that are very powerful to 
me in terms of the breakdown of society. 
With Bane, it’s the fear of demagoguery and 
where that can lead. The Dark Knight Rises 
is far more extreme in that regard than I 
think anybody realized while watching it. 
In the first two Batman films, we’d had 
the threat of the breakdown of society, the 
threat of things going horribly wrong. With 
The Dark Knight Rises , we wanted to make 
a film in which we said, “Okay, let’s actually 
go there,” so we thought about people in 
Manhattan being dragged out of their Park 
Avenue homes. We really tried to go there, 
and we did, and I think we got away with 
that one. [laughs] 

PLAYBOY: Got away with it because some 
movie-goers and critics completely miss 
that kind of pointed political commentary 
when it’s couched in a comic-book movie? 
NOLAN: I never saw these films as comic¬ 
book movies. My thought was, I am going to 
try to make great movies first and foremost. 
But an iconic character like Batman does 
give you certain latitude with the audience. 
They’ll follow you to places they wouldn’t 
follow you without that familiar icon in the 
center. The Dark Knight Rises expresses 
what I’m afraid of—that our shared values 
and our cherished institutions are far more 
fragile than we realize. A lot more people 
than there were a year ago are as afraid of 
that as I am now. 

PLAYBOY: Considering that fear, how 
pessimistic or optimistic are you that our 
shared values and cherished institutions 
will survive? 

NOLAN: When the chips are down, I’ve 
got a lot of faith in humanity and faith that 
things will work out. Some of my friends 
will be amused to hear me say that I’m an 
optimist, because I often present myself in a 
very pessimistic light. I worry and complain 
about a lot of things in today’s world. I want 
the world to be better than it is right now, 
and I have faith that, eventually, it will be. 
Right now, though, it’s looking like we are 
condemned to live in interesting times. The 
thing that appalls me about the state we find 
ourselves in is that it feels increasingly self- 
inflicted. We were making great progress 
in the world. Things were going well. We 
had two generations of prosperity, two 
generations in the West that didn’t have 
direct experience of war. I’m very frightened 
that this leads people to not remember how 
wrong things can go in this world. 
PLAYBOY: The power of dreams and 
nightmares is one of your many themes 


in Inception and elsewhere. Do you have 
persistent dreams or nightmares? 

NOLAN: I’ve never fought in a war. It’s my 
worst nightmare to do so. 

PLAYBOY: A majority of critics and fans 
seem to welcome the nonlinear storytelling, 
complexity, ambiguity and cutting-edge 
science you bring to your movies. Do your 
detractors ever confront you about making 
movies that are too chilly or just plain 
baffling? 

NOLAN: I’ve had a lot of that response. 
I’ve skipped out of the back of movie 
theaters—like at the end of Inception — 
before people could catch up to me. Alan 
Parker once observed that all cinema is 
manipulative, and I suppose that’s true. 
I try not to be overly manipulative—or I 
try not to be obvious about it. That gives 
people a little more freedom to interpret 
the movies their way, bring what they want 
to it. I’ve had people write about my films 
as being emotionless, yet I have screened 
those same movies and people have been in 
floods of tears at the end. It’s an impossible 
contradiction for a filmmaker to resolve. 
In truth, it’s one of the things that is really 
exciting about filmmaking, though. I seem 
to be making films that serve as Rorschach 
tests. 

PLAYBOY: So, unlike old-time Hollywood 
director Howard Hawks, who admitted that 
even he couldn’t make heads or tails of the 
plot of his classic 1940 s detective thriller The 
Big Sleep , you can explain every twist and 
turn of your movies? 

NOLAN: I think Hawks knew exactly what 
was going on but was probably making a 
point about what matters. Premise matters 
as opposed to plot—plot being the stuff than 
can fall away. I have to be fully in control of 
the mechanism and underlying reality of the 
film, even if I want an ambiguous response 
from the audience. I had an interesting 
moment with my brother Jonathan during 
the Venice Film Festival in 2000, the first 
time we ever showed Memento publicly. I 
had no idea whether we would get booed out 
of the cinema, but we got a standing ovation 
that went on and on. Afterward, I was asked 
at a press conference what the meaning of 
the ending was, and I gave my response. 
While I was having dinner with my brother 
later, he said, “You can’t ever do that.” I was 
like, “Well, I just answered the question.” 
He said, “The point of the film you made is 
that your opinion isn’t any more valid than 
anyone else’s.” I hadn’t thought of it in that 
way, but a lightbulb kind of went off. The 
film has a productive ambiguity to the end, 
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as does Inception. I have to know the truth 
as I see it for that ambiguity to be genuine, 
as opposed to it being an evasion. But the 
point Jonathan made to me and that I’ve 
carried with me ever since is that I can’t 
ever tell people what I think, because they 
will always elevate that above the ambiguity, 
the mystery. And they shouldn’t, because 
the text, the grammar of the film is telling 
you: You can’t know these things. They’re 
unknowable, because they’re unknowable 
for the character. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of mystery, over 
the past few years your collaborators 
have publicly described various unique 
personality traits of yours. It has been noted 
that you constantly drink Earl Grey tea, 
especially when you’re working on set or on 
location. Considering how you’ve been doing 
just that since this conversation began, let’s 
call that rumor true. Do you also carry your 
American and British passports at all times? 
NOLAN: At all times? That would 
be- 

PLAYBOY: Okay, at most times? 

NOLAN: In 1999, after the 
Rotterdam film festival, I left for the 
airport to catch a plane to London 
for a meeting. I didn’t bring my 
passport. Travel is very important 
to me. My mom was a flight 
attendant, and when I was 15 we got 
free airplane tickets, so I was able 
to travel the world. Always being 
efficient at travel, I never check 
a bag. This once, I went, Oh, it’s 
the EU—and therefore I wouldn’t 
necessarily need a passport. It was 
a complete brain fart. Finding yourself at the 
airport with a plane to catch without your 
passport? I still travel so much that, yeah, 
when I’m working, I keep my passport with 
me at all times, in a safe place. 

PLAYBOY: Checking out another rumor, can 
you be reached by e-mail? 

NOLAN: No. I don’t have an e-mail address. 
PLAYBOY: If I were given a phone number, 

told it was yours and decided to call it- 

NOLAN: Nothing would ring. I don’t have 
one. [laughs] 

PLAYBOY: And you don’t allow cell phones 
on set? 

NOLAN: I don’t tolerate distraction, so I 
don’t tolerate people using their phones 
on set because they are exiting the bubble 
of our creative process, exiting the reality 
we’re creating. Their brain is off somewhere 
else. They’re no longer collaborating. We’ve 
been through different phases. We used to 
have people not bring their phones at all, 


but that’s not practical now. Now it’s that 
they’re switched off, so no one uses them. 
If you need to use the phone, leave, go use 
it. That way there’s no pretense of sneaking 
a glance. I’ve had crew members who 
chafed at that but actually came to value 
it, because they can lose themselves in the 
work for the whole morning and then catch 
up with messages at lunchtime. I also don’t 
tolerate lateness. If somebody’s on time and 
engaged, anything else is fair game. 
PLAYBOY: You’re very dapper and buttoned- 
up right now in a blazer, vest and pocket 
square. Barring extremes of weather or 
terrain, is this how you dress on set? 
NOLAN: Other crew members get to dress 
in a practical manner for the job they have 
to do. I’ve always worn a jacket like this. 
Back in school, I had a uniform and got 
very used to the jacket pockets and having 
my things right with me. When I started 
making properly budgeted movies with 


real crews, I remember going to pick up a 
sandbag and realizing I’d offended the crew 
because that’s not my job. I’ve always felt I 
should dress just the way I dress when I’m 
writing or doing anything else. I dress the 
way I’m comfortable, because directing isn’t 
a physical job for me. 

PLAYBOY: E verything looks 

uncomfortable — and physical and 
immersive—in your new movie, Dunkirk, 
about the evacuation of Allied soldiers who 
were cut off and surrounded by the German 
army during World War II’s Battle of France. 
NOLAN: I’ve been drawn to the story over 
many, many years. It’s not a battle as such; 
it’s an evacuation, a race against time, a 
communal effort to save the day, so it’s more 
a survival story than a war film. But one of 
the appalling things about war or conflict is 
that we send our children to fight them. I 
didn’t want to do what movies always do, 
which is to cast 28- and 35-year-olds as 


18- and 19-year-olds. We cast a very wide 
net, pulling people out of drama schools, 
people who were deciding if they wanted 
to go to drama school, people just finishing 
high school, people who didn’t have agents, 
particularly when we had to search for the 
lead role we call “Tommy,” who is played by 
Fionn Whitehead. 

PLAYBOY: How did it work out filling a key 
role with a genuine international pop star— 
One Direction’s Harry Styles? 

NOLAN: He’s fabulous in the film. Again, we 
auditioned many people. He earned it. He’s a 
superb talent and really delivered the goods 
with great passion. I’m excited for people to 
see what he’s done in the film. We’re trying 
not to oversell that, because it’s an ensemble 
film. But he’s pretty terrific, in my opinion. 
PLAYBOY: Tom Hardy plays a Spitfire plane 
pilot, and his scenes are solo, airborne and 
sometimes with an oxygen mask covering 
the bottom half of his face. Having gotten 
so much blowback from audiences 
complaining that they couldn’t 
understand much of Hardy’s 
dialogue as Bane in The Dark Knight 
Rises, let alone the complaints 
you got about sound effects and 
music drowning out the dialogue 
in Interstellar, are you risking an 
encore? 

NOLAN: It’s always interesting 
when people take you on about 
technical issues. It’s completely 
fair, but people don’t know what 
goes into the process. Armchair 
technicians don’t understand 
that, whether it’s The Dark Knight 
Rises, Interstellar or Dunkirk, I’ve spent 
eight months listening to every sound, 
balancing everything incredibly carefully 
and precisely, modulating it and listening to 
it in different theaters. On Interstellar, with 
our sound crew and the composer Hans 
Zimmer, we were trying to do something 
exciting, beautiful and different—something 
raw, real and crude at times, the way Hoyte 
van Hoytema’s camerawork was. We weren’t 
completely shocked by the response, because 
we knew we had gone pretty far with some 
of these things. But people seemed a little 
angrier than I expected. With Tom on The 
Dark Knight Rises —I mean, he’s such an 
extraordinary actor. We spent a lot of time 
talking about it. He put a lot of work into 
it, and what he did was fascinating. I had 
him try a more moderate version of what we 
were shooting. It didn’t work. The voice is 
inextricably linked with the character, which 
for someone whose face you don’t see and 


The thing that appalls 
me about the state 
we find ourselves 
in is that it feels 
increasingly self- 
inflicted. 
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whose mouth you don’t see move is pretty 
amazing. To this day on the dub stage we do 
that voice all the time. 

PLAYBOY: Hardy’s aerial scenes in the 
Spitfire should, especially for audiences who 
see Dunkirk in IMAX, pack a punch. 
NOLAN: The Spitfire is the most magnificent 
machine ever built. I got to fly in a two-seater 
version, and the power in that—there’s just 
a grin on your face from takeoff to landing. 
There’s a very immersive quality to the way 
we’ve done the flying sequences. To be able 
to give audiences that experience, we needed 
to have special lenses built, we needed all 
kinds of technical things to happen. We’ve 
done things nobody has ever done before, 
taking actors up in a real plane and shooting 
real cockpit shots in a large-film format. It 
was a huge ambition for the film, and my 
team really pulled it off. 

PLAYBOY: Are you generally a daredevil, a 
sportsman? 

NOLAN: I don’t do anything 
particularly interesting. I try to get 
a little exercise. I like the ocean. 

I like getting out on a stand-up 
paddleboard. But it’s only once a 
movie is done, shipped, everybody 
has seen it and it’s come out that 
I can relax. That’s when we like to 
travel and get a big long holiday. 

PLAYBOY: Some of the Dunkirk 
actors seem to be part of some 
unofficial Christopher Nolan stock 
company, including Tom Hardy 
and Cillian Murphy. On previous 
movies you’ve worked several times 
with Christian Bale, Michael Caine, Marion 
Cotillard and Joseph Gordon-Levitt. What’s 
the dynamic between you and actors? 
NOLAN: I’ve always loved what they do and 
have been a good audience for them. I don’t 
look at a monitor. I’m really paying attention 
to what they’re doing on the set, just as an 
audience member. My filmmaking style is 
very tactile. I do a lot of close-ups, and actors 
feel a concentration from the camera, as 
well as from me, on what they’re doing. On 
Dunkirk , we spent weeks with Mark Rylance 
and Cillian Murphy on this tiny boat with a 
huge IMAX camera right up in their faces. 
I had to warn them that IMAX cameras get 
very loud, but I had to be that close because 
I’m interested in the minutiae of the 
performances, trying to capture the layers 
of all that in a form that’s readable for the 
audience. Actors recognize that I don’t have 
the slightest bit of ego or expectation when 
it comes to performance. I’m not trying to 
control or puppeteer; I’m trying to give them 


the space to do something that excites me. If 
it’s not quite right, I’m trying to help them. 
PLAYBOY: Do you worry that fans of your 
trippy sci-fi and superhero movies may not 
follow you into World War II? 

NOLAN: There’s definitely risk with that, 
definitely discomfort. At the same time, 
Emma, my wife and producer, and my 
other collaborators felt very much the same 
way with this one as we did with Inception 
and The Dark Knight. We’ve always tried to 
push the boundaries of what we’ve done. I 
wouldn’t be doing my job right, wouldn’t 
be doing myself any justice, if I weren’t 
uncomfortable with each film for some 
reason. So yes, it makes me nervous, but 
that feels right. 

I have an enormous amount of freedom 
and trust from the studios that work with 
me, particularly with Warner Bros., which 
I’ve worked with almost exclusively. As 
a filmmaker who has earned that trust, I 


have a responsibility to try to do something 
with that freedom and make the film I really 
believe in, one that might not fit squarely 
in the usual Hollywood model. Inception 
was a radical proposition for the studio at 
the time, but we were coming off The Dark 
Knight , which was Warner’s biggest film 
to date. We felt strongly that we had to do 
something with that great opportunity. 
Dunkirk , for different reasons, has a 
similar feeling for us. It’s a huge story, one 
of the great stories of human history, in 
my opinion, and it works its way into pop 
culture in all kinds of ways. The idea of the 
communal effort to save the day, victory 
from the jaws of defeat—there are all kinds 
of primal elements in this story, and it has 
never been told in modern cinema. Why is 
that? Well, one of the reasons is it requires 
a substantial set of resources. It requires 
the backing of a major studio. It requires a 
grand scale to do the story justice. And so 
my feeling was, I can get this done now and 


I should; otherwise it isn’t going to get done. 
So yeah, I see that as something of a 
responsibility. That is to say, if you’ve earned 
a bit of trust and freedom from the studio, 
you really want to try to do something with it 
that couldn’t get done in another way. 
PLAYBOY: How persuasive is it to 
Hollywood that you tend to bring your films 
in on schedule and within budget? 

NOLAN: I started working that way for very 
pragmatic reasons. When studios give you 
millions of dollars for your film, the best way 
to secure yourself some creative freedom 
is to stay on time and on budget. If you’re 
the one they’re not worried about as you’re 
shooting, if you’re not the fire they have to 
put out, they’ll leave you alone. If they don’t 
feel taken advantage of, that’s a huge asset to 
you as a filmmaker, in terms of your creative 
freedom, and they reward you for it. 
PLAYBOY: Did the fact that Warner Bros, 
didn’t feel “taken advantage of” help get 
your Dark Knight trilogy off the 
ground? 

NOLAN: Yes—and people always 
miss this key piece. After Memento 
I did Insomnia for Warner Bros., 
with A 1 Pacino, Robin Williams 
and Hilary Swank. I worked with 
movie stars. It had action. It had 
locations. So I did my $3 million 
film Memento , and then I got to 
do a $47 million movie. That gave 
the studio a kind of comfort with 
letting me go to the next step 
with Batman Begins. That was 
fortunate, because filmmakers 
today aren’t being given that same chance. 
People are being taken straight from 
Sundance and then given $250 million films 
to direct. When I’m used as an example 
of how that can work, you want to put 
your hand up and go, “No, that isn’t what 
happened.” I value that I got to do a medium- 
budget studio thriller or drama. Those are 
getting harder and harder for people to 
make. At the time, Batman was kind of 
up for grabs, and the studio was open to 
someone coming in and telling them what 
they wanted to do. They wanted to invigorate 
it. I kept talking about the origin story and 
the 1978 Superman. Although it has some 
dated elements now, it was the closest thing 
to what I had in mind—an epic film with a 
realistic texture. 

PLAYBOY: Getting back to genre films: 
When you see superhero movies, which 
seem to be coming out every week now, and 
so many of them follow what feels like a 
dark, gritty template, what’s your reaction? 


I can’t ever tell people 
what I think; they will 
always elevate that 
above the ambiguity , 
the mystery . 
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NOLAN: My reaction is complex. I remember 
some of the Dark Knight trilogy came out and 
I think Iron Man also came out. Marvel was 
gearing up what it was doing. I remember 
having a lot of conversations with marketing 
and distribution: If the comic-book movie 
is a genre, then we’re worried about being 
overcrowded. But if you don’t view it as a 
genre—if you just view these as temporal 
movies—then there’s plenty of room. As 
with everything, you reach a point where 
things get a little overcrowded in terms of 
how much of one particular product has 
been made, but for us and our relationship 
with the Batman films, we always wanted 
to view them as movies in their own right. 
That felt like the most respectful way to treat 
beloved subject matter. It’s like, Trust us, 
we’re just going to make as good a film as 
we know how to make. And I think the world 
has changed since we made this film. I think 
fans are more particular about the color of 
the movies they want to see and how closely 
they want those to adhere to what they’ve 
seen on the page. We were given a lot of 
freedom and trust by the fans, and hopefully 
we did right by them. 

PLAYBOY: Part of that realistic texture 
of the Dark Knight movies came from 
the screenplays and, of course, definitive 
performances such as Heath Ledger’s Joker. 
What do you most remember about him in 
that role? 

NOLAN: He unveiled the character to us 
very gradually through the hair and makeup 
tests, through the early conversations and 
when he had to read a scene with Christian 
Bale. He’d do a little bit of the voice, just a 
taste, and then, as he tried on the wardrobe 
and experimented with the makeup and 
shoot tests, he’d move a little bit this way, 
talk a little bit that way, just slowly unveiling 
it to the crew. It was electrifying. Then he 
did this scene of the Joker in the kitchen—a 
lot of lines, a big monologue. We shot his 
close-up. There were a lot of actors around 
the table, and when we got to the end and I 
said “Cut,” they broke into applause. I have 
never seen that before or since. 

PLAYBOY: How did he react? 

NOLAN: Very modestly. I feel privileged 
that Emma, my editor Lee Smith and I are 
the only people in the world who got to 
see that performance before he died. His 
achievement stands totally independent of 
his life and, indeed, his death, and I’m one 
of three people who actually know that. It 
makes me very proud to have been involved 
with such a fine piece of work. 

PLAYBOY: That’s extraordinary. Getting 


back to Dunkirk , did you and your team look 
at other movies? 

NOLAN: We screen film prints of a lot of 
movies before each film we do. I usually try 
to find things that have some relationship 
that isn’t necessarily entirely obvious, 
like the silent film Greed , which I always 
come back to because it’s so incredible and 
heartbreaking, as incomplete as the existing 
version is. We also looked at the silent film 
Sunrise , which I hadn’t seen before. It has the 
elemental quality of a fable and a simplicity 
of design. It’s tough for some people in this 
day and age to tap into watching a silent 
film. You have to embrace silence the way 
audiences of the time would. The fabulous 
thing about silent films for filmmakers is 
that there is so much to be inspired by—or, 
to put it in more crude terms, you can steal 
from silent movies, [laughs] 

PLAYBOY: Did you look at war films or films 
set during wartime? 

NOLAN: Early on in my process, we took a 
look at The Thin Red Line , a great favorite of 
mine. It feels like it could be any war, any 
time, and it’s very poetic, but that didn’t feel 
right for what we were doing. We watched 
All Quiet on the Western Front , which James 
Jones described in an essay as a film that 
says war turns men into animals, and the 
longer they’re at war, the more animalistic 
they become. After that, what else is there 
to say? Steven Spielberg lent me his print of 
Saving Private Ryan , which was as shocking 
and unpleasant as I had remembered. The 
second those bullets start flying, you didn’t 
want to be in the theater. That pushed us to 
go in a more Hitchcock direction—to create 
a different kind of tension, one that allows 
you to look at the screen a bit more and not 
hide your eyes. 

I was daunted by the idea of approaching 
war head-on because I’ve never fought in 
one. As I said, it’s my worst nightmare. But 
I was able to tackle Dunkirk in a confident 
way, knowing the mechanics of suspense 
and the thriller, and putting the audience 
in the perspective of the people on that 
beach, who would just see planes coming 
and bombs dropping. That’s extremely 
frightening. Taking a more suspense- 
based, thriller-based approach actually 
freed me up. Dunkirk is all about physical 
process, all about tension in the moment, 
not backstories. It’s all about “Can this 
guy get across a plank over this hole?” We 
care about him. We don’t want him to fall 
down. We care about these people because 
we’re human beings and we have that basic 
empathy. There’s a very intense quality to 


Dunkirk and we put the audience through 
a lot, but there’s tremendous positivity that 
results from that. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have to go to the mat for 
analog film with Dunkirk ? 

NOLAN: People have no idea what’s being 
lost with the digital intermediate process. 
It’s very difficult to talk to the studio folks 
and postproduction guys because they’ll say, 
“Well, you believe in magic,” or “What you’re 
saying is mystical.” I just had to embrace that 
and go, “Yes, I suppose I am.” Everything 
in movies is about mystery and magic and 
things beyond our understanding. Those 
hundreds of hours of decisions that in and 
of themselves are meaningless? Well, added 
up they’re not meaningless, because in the 
end you feel something. Why does Vertigo 
work in a way that so many other films 
like that don’t? It’s the color, the different 
things that come together. It’s mystical, it’s 
emotional—an emotional connection we 
have with the experience of seeing a story 
on the screen on film. Just look at visual 
effects in films from 10 years ago. At the 
time you were fine watching them, but they 
don’t hold up now. What’s the difference? 
Our perception, to a certain extent, because 
we have an eye that develops over time. So 
whenever engineers turn around and say, 
“We’ve solved it. We’ve made video look 
like film,” I say, “Well, you’ve done a good 
trick. For now.” David Fincher loves to shoot 
digitally, and that’s his right, but for me, the 
photochemical process is different. I’m not 
sure they’re ever going to look the same, 
however many bits the technicians crunch. 
PLAYBOY: David Fincher’s actors have 
talked about his penchant for many, 
many takes. Several Gone Girl actors have 
spoken of doing 50 takes, and Rooney Mara 
reportedly had to do 99 takes on a scene in 
The Social Network. He has also released a 
director’s cut of Zodiac and an “assembly 
cut” of Alien 3. Are you anything like that? 
NOLAN: I always say that the audience tells 
me what the film is. That doesn’t mean 
we always agree. But audiences seeing the 
film—that’s the final piece of the creative 
process. It’s like exposing copper to the 
elements. It changes what the thing is. But 
it doesn’t make me then want to go back 
and have at it again. I’ve always viewed 
the filmmaking process as almost like a 
life performance or something. I would do 
reshoots if I had to, but I trust the production 
period. It’s like, Okay, I’ve got six months 
to shoot the film and then I’ve got three 
months to do my first cut. I’ve always tried 
to trust those pressures and limitations and 
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stand by the film by the end of it. Otherwise, 
where would you stop? You’d never finish. 
It’s an imperfect medium. It always has 
been. Every film is imperfect. If there’s 
something I’ve been unsatisfied about, you 
leave it and trust what it was. The impetus is 
to try to do better on the next film. 
PLAYBOY: You wrote the Dunkirk script 
solo—that is, without your brother 
Jonathan, with whom you worked on The 
Prestige, The Dark Knight, The Dark Knight 
Rises and Interstellar. Was he too busy 
creating and writing for TV, on both Person 
of Interest and Westworld ? 

NOLAN: I never wanted to 
be a writer. I started writing 
because I needed to have the 
material to be a filmmaker. 

I discovered I couldn’t 
write a novel, because I’m 
embarrassed and I find it 
difficult to find an authorial 
voice. But in screenplays, 
there’s neutrality; you’re 
describing some other reality 
in objective terms. I find that 
form especially liberating 
because of the way in which 
I write. I try to leave a lot of 
things out, and I try to leave 
a lot of things for the actor. 

The Dunkirk script is very 
short and has very little 
dialogue relative to my other 
films. I try to write a skeleton 
with a structure and write 
the bones of it, but I invite 
people in and collaborate. 

On the Dark Knight films, 

Jonathan and I were in the 
closest collaboration. I would 
drag him around the world, 
scouting locations, writing in 
cars, airplanes or wherever it 
took to get it done as we were 
mounting production. I wrote 
the scripts for Following and 
Inception on my own. I’ve 
done it both ways. We usually get in the 
room, throw a few things around, and then 
one of us will be writing a draft on our own 
and, later, passing the ball back and forth. 
That was particularly the case with The 
Prestige and Interstellar; he wrote drafts for 
years and later I worked on them. With us, 
in a funny sort of way, the process winds 
up being much the same because I always 
have him read the stuff I’m doing and we’re 
always talking. I just don’t pay him. [laughs] 
PLAYBOY: What was it like at home for you, 


with a father who worked in marketing and 
a mother who was a flight attendant? 
NOLAN: We grew up in England and 
America at different times, but mostly 
England. My dad ran his own business in 
product development for many years. He 
started out as a copywriter and was a very 
creative man. I wanted to make my own 
movies, and when I was about seven, he 
lent me his Super 8 camera, which at the 
time was as expensive as a high-end video 
camera of today. I literally taped it to the 
bottom of our car and smashed it to bits. He 


wasn’t thrilled, but he was very encouraging 
creatively. My mom was a flight attendant 
right out of college for a few years. When 
she met my dad and got married, she was 
forced to retire, because back in the day, 
they wanted flight attendants to be young 
and single. When there was a class-action 
lawsuit that was eventually resolved in 
the 1980s, they had to offer her her old job 
back, 20 years later, with seniority. In the 
meantime, she’d been teaching English as 
a second language, adult literacy programs 


and so forth and made a real career out of it. 
PLAYBOY: How was it that you lived in both 
London and the U.S.? 

NOLAN: Because my mom is American, we’d 
go back there to see her family in the summer 
when I was young. The way film distribution 
was in those days, in the summer we would 
see all the movies that wouldn’t come to 
England until Christmas. My dad and I first 
saw Star Wars at a suburban movie theater 
in Ohio or something, and I have a very vivid 
memory of being seven and on the first day 
of school in England in September of 1977 
trying to explain Star Wars 
to people: “Well, there’s a 
bad guy who’s got a mask 
and then there’s these bad 
guys who have white suits 
and they look like robots but 
not really.” I was the first 
guy in school to see it. It 
made a huge impression on 
me, and my dad took me to 
see it again in London when 
it opened in 70 millimeter 
at the Dominion Theatre 
on Tottenham Court Road. 
I remember going to see 
2001: A Space Odyssey 
with him at the Leicester 
Square Theatre, which has 
since been knocked down. 
Interstellar was the last film 
to play there. 

PLAYBOY: Were you and 
Jonathan as close as you 
are now? 

NOLAN: I was off at 
boarding school, so I was 
sort of the outsider. I don’t 
want to talk too much about 
our upbringing just because 
I don’t want to speak for 
my brother. Jonathan is six 
years younger than I am. As 
we’ve gotten older, we’ve 
gotten closer, and closer 
as well as with the creative 
collaboration that started very much with 
Memento. 

PLAYBOY: As a kid, what inspired you? 
What posters did you have on your walls? 
What did you collect? 

NOLAN: The seminal influence was Ridley 
Scott and his movies. At some point, after 
seeing Blade Runner, I had somehow 
connected it with Alien —everything’s 
completely different, but there’s the same 
feeling. That was my first sense of what 
a director does. I can’t tell you how many 
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times I’ve seen Blade Runner. I know 
everything about it. I was absolutely 
obsessive about it, and at a time when there 
weren’t many people interested in it outside 
of a small group. I remember talking to my 
dad about Ridley Scott and him revealing 
that he’d actually worked with him and knew 
him a tiny bit because of where he produced 
some of his commercials. Ridley Scott was 
my hero. 

There was a place in Soho called Vintage 
Magazine Shop where I would buy black- 
and-white stills from Casablanca , Diva , 
Blade Runner and put them on the wall 
in my room. It was the 1980s, when I was 
entering into what I call an open phase of 
really wanting to absorb new things, new 
culture, new music, new movies. 

PLAYBOY: Did you persuade your father 
to try to find a way to meet Ridley Scott, or 
did you ever write him or anyone else a fan 
letter? 

NOLAN: I used to think about doing that 
a lot. I’m just too shy, too self- 
conscious. I didn’t ever do that, 
and part of me now wishes I had. 

I was at a party once, and Sydney 
Pollack was across the room, not 
really talking to anybody. I had 
spoken to him on the phone once 
but had never met him in person. 

I thought, I should go talk to him. I 
didn’t. He passed away fairly soon 
after. 

PLAYBOY: Were you also shy 
around women growing up? 

NOLAN: I don’t really want to 
answer that other than to say 
Emma and I met on our very first day at 
University College London. 

PLAYBOY: Did you two share a class or just 
meet randomly? 

NOLAN: Same dorm—“dorm” in the 
American vernacular, “hall of residence” in 
the British. We met the first night. I don’t 
think I should say any more on that. 
PLAYBOY: Both personally and 

professionally, yours is a long-lasting and 
productive relationship. 

NOLAN: I had a very nice conversation 
with my 13-year-old son about colleges, 
and he said, “When you went to college, did 
you know anyone?” I said, “No, I sat in my 
room in my hall of residence the first night 
and heard a bit of a party going on in the 
corridor. I thought, I don’t know anyone; I’d 
better get out there and say hi.” I opened the 
door and, as I said to my son, “Who was the 
first person you think I saw?” Emma. 
PLAYBOY: Lucky you left your dorm room. 


NOLAN: I would not have on most nights, 
but it was the first night. I’m very glad that 
I did. Emma and I ran the great film society 
at University College London. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have similar taste in 
films? 

NOLAN: It wasn’t that. I sort of drew 
Emma into production right away. In the 
film society they’d give you a roll of reversal 
film, and you could shoot a 16-millimeter 
movie and edit it on their Steenbeck editing 
machines. I drew her into helping on the 
films I made there. 

PLAYBOY: Including your 1989 Super 8 
short Tarantella , which was shown on 
a PBS showcase for indie projects. Your 
1996 film Larceny showed to acclaim at the 
Cambridge Film Festival. After college, you 
funded, directed and shot with friends your 
first feature, Following , which got noticed at 
film festivals and was reviewed by The New 
York Times. 

NOLAN: As the films get bigger and more 


involved and longer, Emma has always 
been there helping out in whatever way 
makes the most sense. She’s developed an 
extraordinary ability to understand all sides 
of the filmmaking process from the ground 
up in a way that few people who meet her 
would necessarily see. She knows more than 
any producer about how films are actually 
put together. She’s very self-effacing and 
doesn’t talk a lot about what she knows. She 
allows people to sit and lecture her until 
it’s to the point where she has to point out, 
quietly, politely, that she knows what she’s 
talking about. 

PLAYBOY: What kinds of movies do you like 
to see as a family? 

NOLAN: We have a very good projector 
here at the house. I’ve shown our four kids 
movies since they were a very young age. 
They’ve watched the silent version of Ben- 
Hur, and they all wound up seeing 2001 for 
the first time when they were three or four 


years old. I’ve run Blade Runner just once 
because it’s a little more grown-up and the 
kids are spread out in age. I showed them 
Citizen Kane when they were pretty young, 
and they still complain about it. They know 
that it winds me up to complain about 
Citizen Kane. They know a lot about movies 
and have a good grounding in film history. 
I did have an awful moment when I said, 
“Maybe they’re all going to be film critics.” 
PLAYBOY: Because you and your wife 
work so closely together in a high-pressure 
environment, how do you strike a balance? 
NOLAN: The crossover in our professional 
and personal lives is very much two halves: 
the half of our lives before kids and the 
half afterward. Once kids come along, they 
ground you. You have to put things to one 
side at some point. You have to be living 
a family life and shutting off the work 
life. Emma has always been very good at 
asserting that discipline at the appropriate 
moment, even though we’re living and 
breathing what we do all the time. 
We’re also engaging the kids in that 
and take them on location wherever 
we go. But Emma has always been 
great at seeing the need to put 
work to one side and concentrate 
on family at the appropriate time. 
PLAYBOY: What’s on the docket 
post-Dun/cir/c? 

NOLAN: I’ve never been good at 
doing more than one thing at a 
time. For me, Dunkirk won’t be 
finished until it goes out in the 
world. 

PLAYBOY: Are you still tempted by 
the prospect of doing your own James Bond 
or Star Wars movie? 

NOLAN: A Bond movie, definitely. I’ve 
spoken to the producers Barbara Broccoli 
and Michael G. Wilson over the years. I 
deeply love the character, and I’m always 
excited to see what they do with it. Maybe 
one day that would work out. You’d have to 
be needed, if you know what I mean. It has 
to need reinvention; it has to need you. And 
they’re getting along very well. 

PLAYBOY: So is it a good time to be 
Christopher Nolan? 

NOLAN: It feels great, even though this is 
the scary period, when I’ve done the things 
I can to make Dunkirk the most it can be. 
You get obsessed and pour yourself into the 
technical finishing of it because it’s your last 
chance to make things as good as they can 
be. Now comes the period of putting the film 
out there in the world. That never gets any 
easier. H 


I wouldn’t be doing my 
job right if I weren’t 
uncomfortable with 
eachfilmfor some 
reason. That feels right. 
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I t’s not everyday that you’ll meet someone 
who is as sure of herself as Grace Bell is. 
Ever since she came across a Playboy 
magazine at a young age, she yearned 
to be as “happy, confident and secure” 
in her own skin as the women she saw on the 
glossy pages. As fate would have it, the emerald¬ 
eyed goddess grew up with looks that raise the 
aesthetic value of any publication and owns a 
confidence that magnetizes people to her. 

“I’m really down to earth but I like to have fun 
and be around positive people,” she exclaims. “I 
think life should be about enjoying yourself and 
making the most of it.” 

Grace is a thrill-seeker at heart, opting to 
be out and about under the sun during her 
spare time. She has fondness for water sports, 
backpacking adventures, dancing, and yoga. 
Active as she may be, however, leisure and 
relaxation are high in her list of priorities - she 
believes that the mind should receive as much 
“muscle work” as her lovely torso. 

“I love reading and binge watching shows on 
Netflix with my cat,” she says. 

The best parts of books and TV shows tend to 
linger in our imaginative sweetheart’s reveries, 
and she would love some of them to bleed 
into the physical world if, by some force, that 
becomes a possibility.. 

“I would love to be a comic book character,” 
she admits. “I’d be a mix between Catwoman 
and Wonder Woman who kicks ass and saves 
lives, but still has time for a glass of wine and 
cuddling fur babies at the end of the day.” 

In romance, Grace is looking for a man who 
would humor her while out at a quiet lounge, 
as they listen to some tunes over fine wine. A 
confident gentleman is ideal, more so one with 
ample amounts of humility and honesty. After 
all, romantic conversations are meant to be fun 
and sincere. 

When asked if there’s a particular interest 
that she would love to pursue someday, Grace 
cheekily responds: “I’ve been dying to do a long 
distance hike but can’t find anyone willing to go 
with me.” 

She need not look far and wide. Once this 
issue hits the newsstands, we expect a bajillion 
volunteers. □ 
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Mhean Reyes says this is her favorite position. So naturally, we 
took her up on a mountain. 


“I can be shy, but when it comes to shoots...there aren’t any limits to 
what I’d do.” 

The moment those words parted from Mhean Reyes’ soft, pouty 
lips, we knew that we had to take her to Tagaytay for a shoot. It isn’t 
often that you’ll find a model keen on wearing next to nothing in one 
of the country’s coldest cities, much less one with the same gung ho 
attitude about modeling that she has. Thankfully, her body provided 
more than enough heat for everyone. 

Mhean has been modeling in car shows for just the past two years, 
but she’s already amassed more than 200,000 followers on Tacebook. 
It’s a number she earned with relative ease, not just for her looks, but 
because she’s never hesitated to take opportunity whenever it comes 
knocking. In fact, that’s how her career started. 

“Someone just sent me a private message me on Tacebook,” she 
says of her break into modeling, “And next thing I know, I’m modeling 
for a car show. After that, the shows just kept on coming.” 

It’s how she came to grace our pages, too. She chanced upon an 
open call for models on Tacebook, went to the go-see, and accepted 
the offer without an ounce of hesitation. 

It came as no surprise, then, that when we asked her what made a 
woman sexy, she answered, “Confidence.” 

“You don’t have to have a perfect body,” she explains. “As long as 
you’re confident in what you’ve got, you are going to project a sexy 
image.” 

Body positivity aside, it certainly helps that Mhean has the curves 


to back that confidence up. With a generous bust that rolls softly down 
to her wonderfully toned midsection, and a butt whose perkiness 
contrasts perfectly with the arch of her back, she exudes sexiness 
without effort. It’s her friendly face, however, and the girl-next-door 
demeanor she carries herself with that wins the gents over; the proud 
Bulaquena is an approachable vision. 

So how does a man who wants to try his luck with her approach this 
vision? By cleaning up, apparently. 

“I like a clean look—clear skin and a neat-looking body. And I 
don’t like guys with issues,” Mhean says, when asked to describe what 
attracts her to a man. “I like nice guys, ones without vices.” 

“But I want a bad boy in bed,” she quickly adds. 

If you’re lucky enough to get to that point, don’t bother with foreplay 
- she’s not into it. A couple of feathery touches on her neck should be 
enough to get her in the mood. What matters more, she says, is how 
you show her a good time before that. 

“I enjoy dancing at bars, singing karaoke, that sort of stuff,” she 
elaborates. Brush up on your Yeng Constantino songs if you opt for 
the latter; she’s a big fan of the artist, going so far as to joke that she 
listens to Yeng in bed. 

But her ideal date is relatively low-key: she just wants to hang out 
somewhere where she can admire nature. When asked exactly where 
she’d like to go, she answers with one word: 

“Tagaytay.” 

Books like we’re off to a good start. 
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This summer ; the pint-size powerhouse plays both a permed wrestler and a profane nun. 
Read on as she plys her razor-sharp wit on wrestling moves, nude scenes and cat cafes 

by DAVID HOCHMAN PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEPHAN WURTH 


Qi- You’ve been in the business for more than 
a decade. What surprises you most about the 
way Hollywood works? 

BRIE: I guess it’s that everybody cheats 
on their husbands and wives. It always 
bums me out. I mean, it makes sense 
on some level because there’s such an 
immediate intimacy to what actors do. 
You shoot scenes with people where 
you’re falling in love with them or 
making out with them or pretending to 
have sex with them. So I understand. 
And you can be away from your loved 
one for months at a time, and hackers 
are making it more and more difficult to 
send sexy photos to one another, so what 
are you going to do? But it still really 
shocks me. 

Q2: You recently married Dave Franco. What 


was it like meeting his brother James and the 
rest of the Francos for the first time? 

Well, I met their mom before 1 met 
anyone else in the family, and she is 
so wonderful and sweet that our joke 
for a long time—and it’s true—is that 
Davey’s mom and I said “I love you” to 
each other before he and I had said “I 
love you.” The Francos are just a very 
humble, laid-back, close-knit family, 
and my family has a similar vibe. 

Q 3 : You’ve described your parents as 
reformed hippies. Was there a lot of herbal 
medicine around when you were growing up? 
BRIE: Well, there’s still a lot of pot. On 
Thanksgiving we all smoke tons of weed. 
I mean, not tons of weed; we go through 
phases. Some Thanksgivings I’ll bring a 
pot brownie and we’ll be sneaking into 


the closet and having bites of it. At this 
last Thanksgiving, it was just my parents 
and my sister and then a bunch of our 
friends out back with vape pens. It’s 
been fun introducing my parents to the 
new weed technology. They both have 
their pot cards now, though. I used to be 
the keeper of the weed; now they’re on 
their own. 

Q4: In your new Netflix comedy , GLOW, you 
play a 1980s pro wrestler. What’s your killer 
move? 

BRIE: We did wrestling training for four 
and a half weeks for the show, working 10 
to 14 hours a day on not killing ourselves. 
The hardest move is a basic back bump, 
which is any time you fall on your back 
onto the mat. You get back-bumped 
whenever you’re clotheslined, which is 
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when you run into someone’s arm and 
fall backward. I would much prefer to 
be body slammed than clotheslined, 
even though someone’s lifting you off 
the ground and slamming you down. At 
least they’re sort of helping to place you 
in a good position. 

My favorite move is the suplex. It’s 
when you have someone in a headlock 
and you put your head under their arm 
and then flip them all the way over, 
and you both back-bump on the mat. 
With all wrestling moves, you learn the 
foundation and then you have to just go 
for it. There’s no in-between. You have to 
trust that you know how to do it. 

<25: What did you make of all those high- 

waisted jeans and Amish-looking dresses? 
BRIE: I feel like women’s fashion in the 
1980s was about women entering the 
workplace and trying to hold their own 
with men. They wanted to wear outfits 
that made them sort of look like men, so 
they wore clothes that gave them these 
big shoulders, making their body shape 
totally different. And they cinched the 
waist, making them big on their bottom 
half too. The hair was huge. There was a 
lot of makeup. It’s like everything was an 
attempt to make yourself bigger. 

Q 6 : You get naked in the first episode of 

GLOW. Did you train for that too? 

BRIE: Oh absolutely. I definitely did 
some push-ups and sit-ups in my room to 
pump up the right muscles beforehand. 
I’ve passed on a lot of projects that had 
nudity, but I was obsessed with getting 
GLOW. Nudity is a part of the show, and 
I had no hesitation. I love the character. 
I understood why they wanted it. Getting 
naked on camera is like ripping off 
a Band-Aid. The hardest part is the 
transition from being in your robe to 
being naked on set. Once I was naked, it 
kind of reminded me of my nudist days 
from college and that feeling of, Oh yeah, 
I love my body and this is fun and silly 
and it’s fine. 

Q7: Your nudist days from college? 

BRIE: Cal Arts was sort of clothing 
optional. I don’t know what it’s like 
now; even in the four years I was there, 


they had started to crack down. My 
freshman year, the Erotic Ball was still 
happening. Everybody was in different 
states of undress. There were tents with 
TVs playing pornography. And I seem 
to remember a live sex performance. 
Mostly it was a lot of lingerie and body 
paint. I wore this Victoria’s Secret thing 
with a little black thong under a black 
lace long-sleeved minidress, it was 
see-through lace—you could see the 
panties—but also long-sleeved because, 
you know, I’m very demure. 

Now , in The Little Hours , you play a 
raunchy nun who smokes and says “fuck” a 
lot. How was it donning the habit? 

BRIE: The movie is a comedy, but 
wearing the habit was pure depression. 
It robs you of any sexual identity, and 
it is the least sexual thing you can do, 
though people do have nun fetishes. 
The part that goes on your head is 
heavy and pulls your neck back, so I 
was getting neck cramps every day. 
But the movie is pretty boundary-less 
when it comes to comedy, which 1 love. 
There’s a big scene with a lot of naked 
witches dancing in the woods around 
a fire, and that’s kind of madness. I 
think I felt the most guilt when we were 
shooting a scene where we’re yelling at 
the grounds-keeper, and we were all 
sort of unleashed. A lot of the movie is 
improvised, and at the encouragement 
of our director, we kept calling him a 
dirty Jew and referred to him stealing 
like a little Jewish rat. Being Jewish, 
1 just kept thinking, Oh my God, my 
mom’s going to see this. 

< 2 . 9 : Who makes you laugh the most these 
days? 

BRIE: Kristen Wiig, always. And Nick 
Kroll. I pull up clips from the Kroll 
Show and 1 just die. The other day I was 
referencing “Pleep Ploop,” a sketch on 
the Kroll Show; it’s a parody of The X 
Tactor, and it’s one of my favorites. I 
also like to listen to The Last Podcast 
on the Left with Ben Kissel, ffenry 
Zebrowski and Marcus Parks. They 
talk a lot about serial killers and their 
histories. They make jokes about and 


do impressions of the killers. You kind 
of have to be into their sense of humor. 

Oh, and anything with cats. We have 
two cats, Harry and Arturo. My brother- 
in-law named them because they 
originally belonged to him. We often film 
our cats—mostly doing nothing—and 
send the videos to each other throughout 
the day. That is certainly something that 
other people do not find entertaining. 
Qic: You had a long stint playing Trudy 
Campbell on Mad Men. Were you surprised by 
how successful the show became? 

BRIE: I remember watching the Mad 
Men pilot, which I wasn’t in, after I had 
shot maybe one episode. I remember 
thinking, Oh my God, there’s no way this 
is going to last on TV. I was kind of like, 
Well, at least it’s really good and I’m in 
the first season and that’ll be great. You 
never know. 

Q": You're also known for your work on 
Community. Do you have a favorite Chevy 
Chase story? 

BRIE: Oh jeez. A classic Chevy Chase 
moment is him walking into a room 
with the rest of the cast, making jokes. 
Donald Glover is doing a bit. Everyone’s 
cracking up, and Chevy points at Donald 
and says, “That’s not funny. This is 
funny.” And then throws himself over 
the back of a chair, leaving everyone 
sort of stunned. Chevy definitely has a 
set idea in his mind about what comedy 
is, and maybe it hasn’t changed in a long 
time, but he’s still game for anything. 
Q 12 : You started your career as a children's 
party clown. How often did the dads hit on 
you? 

BRIE: Not much when I was a clown, but 
definitely when I was a Powerpuff Girl, 
because the costume was very revealing 
for a children’s party costume. It was 
this tiny dress—shockingly short—with 
a giant head that strapped on. I kind of 
couldn’t get a feel for what was going on 
around me, but I knew I was being ogled. 
Q 13 : Your first real acting gig was a role on 
Hannah Montana , correct? 

BRIE: Yeah. The show hadn’t even aired 
yet, so nobody knew who Miley Cyrus 
was. I didn’t know who she was. Even at 


I’VE NEVER FELT SO MUCH 
ADRENALINE IN MY BODY. WITH AN 
AUDIENCE THERE, YOU’RE INVINCIBLE. 
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the first table read, I remember seeing 
Billy Ray Cyrus and wondering, Why 
is he on the show? What is happening? 
Miley was super sweet—a sweet, 
goofy teenager. 1 don’t think she would 
remember me now, but I’m still a big fan. 

Q14: Back to ogling: Do you know there's a 

Tumble account devoted to your breasts? 

BRIE: There’s a fascination I can’t really 
explain. My mom was the first one to 
point that out early in my Community 
days. She was like, “I was reading a bunch 
of message boards, and people seem very 
fascinated by your boobs. I don’t know 
why. They’re not that big.” I was like, 
“Mom, I have great boobs. How dare 
you?” It’s humorous to me that people 
have had a fixation with my boobs. By the 
time I’m ready to film a full-nude scene, 
I am the most muscular I’ve ever been 


and my boobs are the smallest they’ve 
ever been. It’s sort of like a fuck-you to the 
boob-fetish people. 

Qi 5 : You also have a following of foot fetishists. 

How do you figure that happened? 

BRIE: I understand why people like my 
feet, because I do find them to be very 
cute. But I can’t totally make the leap 
to sexualizing them. People constantly 
request photos of my feet, and they 
also send me photos of my feet when 
I’ve worn minimal heels or have gone 
barefoot. Somebody explained to me 
that it’s because feet are the only part of 
your body that you can’t change or alter, 
so it’s really you. I found that to be quite 
beautiful. But then your mind just cuts to 
someone jerking off on their feet, and that 
image is ingrained in your mind forever. 
Why would you put your dick between 


two feet when you could put it in a warm 
vagina or a butthole? 

Q16: Well said. If you could work with anyone 
in showbiz, who would it be? 

BRIE: Quentin Tarantino, definitely. His 
movies have been such a big influence 
on everything I like about filmmaking. 
I saw Pulp Fiction at way too young an 
age—my dad would stand in front of the 
screen during the gimp scene. Then in 
high school I was obsessed with Reservoir 
Dogs. And then in college it was Kill Bill 
Vol. 1 and Vol. 2. The music, the humor— 
it’s just so much fun. 

Q17: This is the Adventure Issue. What's on 
your adventure to-do list? 

BRIE: I want to jump out of an airplane. 
I want to go to Japan because it has 
amazing cat cafes and other things that 
I hear are great. What else? Win an 
Academy Award. That’s about it. 

QiS: What is the most adrenaline-pumping, 
death-defying thing you've ever done? 

BRIE: Probably wrestling. I mean, I’ve 
never felt so much adrenaline in my 
body, and like I said, you have to literally 
dive headfirst into some of these moves. 
With an audience there, you feel nothing. 
You’re invincible. It’s a real rush. If GLOW 
is able to stay on for a few more years I 
would be ecstatic, because shooting it is 
the best. 

Q19: And finally, what's the most regrettable 
part you've taken on? 

BRIE: 1 mean, I hate to shit on movies 
and stuff that I’ve done, but I played the 
lead in a B horror movie called Born. 
The entertainment value is high, but 
people will watch it because I’m in it 
and say, “Why did you do that to me?” 
I play this character who gets sort of... 
it’s implied that she’s raped by a demon 
and impregnated with this demon fetus. 
So it’s like Rosemary's Baby, but then 
she gets possessed by the demon fetus 
and murders people and eats their body 
parts. 

I was right out of college, it was my first 
movie, and I was going to be the lead. 
I think I actually got a kick out of the 
heightened drama—the fact that I was 
coming out of theater school to play this 
part where there are actual scenes of 
me talking to myself and fighting myself 
because Tm possessed by a demon 
fetus- 

Q2c:And all the while you're like, “ What's my 
motivation here?" 

BRIE: No, 1 was like, “I got this.” I was 
super cocky. Q 
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The soft light of early summer and the dreamy 
sensuality of Kate Harrison and Emily LaBowe 
make for an intoxicating blend. Join them as they 
while away an afternoon in a hotel suite high 
above the Hollywood fray 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY 

ALI MITTON 
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ARE YOU 
EXPERIENCED 

Testing out the fledgling Airbnb Experiences, our writer takes an inebriated tour of Detroit with a 
former guitarist for Kid Rock and a gaggle of new friends (including one lizard man) 

by ERIC SPITZNAGEL PHOTOGRAPHY BY RYAN LOWRY 
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“No shit? You’re Kid Rock’s guitarist?” 

Kenny Olson smiles at the two 20-something 
male tourists from Pittsburgh, both of whom 
seem genuinely starstruck. 

“Used to be,” Olson says in a raspy baritone. 
“I’m doing other stuff now. Got a gig tonight.” 
He gestures toward a poster on the wall behind 
him, which features a picture of Olson himself 
wailing on a guitar. 

The tourists lean in for a closer look. “Kenny 
Olson and Friends,” one of them reads aloud 
from the poster. They turn to look at me and 
my small assortment of new friends hovering 
near Olson. The majority of us are dressed in 
black leather, all of it way too tight for healthy 
circulation. Also, one of us is wearing a lizard 
mask. 

“These your friends?” the tourists ask Olson. 

“Fuck yeah,” Blind Bob shouts back. Blind 
Bob—his nickname isn’t hyperbole; he’s actu¬ 
ally blind—is the one in a lizard mask, which 
makes his declaration especially ominous. 

“You guys in a band?” they ask. 

We laugh, but nobody answers. Because 
technically, no, we’re not. We’re just Olson’s 
entourage, or at least we are today. What’s 
more, we paid for those bragging rights. We’ve 
signed up for Motor City Rocks, a new Airbnb 
“Experience” that offers a different kind of va¬ 
cation. For $375 a head, we get to drive around 
Detroit in a limo, get day-drunk and listen to a 
guy who used to tour with Kid Rock tell stories 
about rock excess and that time Florence Hen¬ 
derson grabbed his ass backstage. 

Olson has had an impressive music career 
for a relatively unknown axman. He was Kid 
Rock’s lead guitarist for n years, providing riffs 
and blistering solos for such hits as “Bawitd- 
aba,” “Cowboy” and “Only God Knows Why.” 
He quit recording and touring with Rock in the 
mid-2000s—“The reasons are complicated,” 
Olson says—but he hasn’t been hurting for 
opportunities. He’s played with the likes of 
Metallica, Sheryl Grow and Snoop Dogg. Keith 
Richards once called him “one of the best rock 
guitarists on the scene right now.” 

We’re outside Third Man Records, the vinyl 
shop and recording studio of Detroit native 
Jack White. Olson doesn’t know White person¬ 
ally, but “the store is pretty badass,” he assures 
us. It’s the latest stop on a citywide tour that 
has been meandering at best. So far, we’ve 
seen the Motown museum, Saint Andrew’s 
Hall (where Eminem got his first break) and 
the Majestic club. Olson has played at every 
venue except Motown, but his ex-father-in-law 
was one of the Temptations. 

Skip Franklin, Olson’s manager, inserts 
himself between us and the Pittsburgh admir¬ 
ers, ushering us back toward the limo. “Gome 

on, guys, let’s keep it moving!” he barks at 
us. “We’re on a schedule here.” This is not en¬ 
tirely true. Other than driving around looking 
for music landmarks, we don’t really have any¬ 
place to be until sound check at seven P.M. But 



we happily play along with the ruse, because 
there’s something thrilling about having a big, 
burly rock manager, with a face that looks like 
it’s not unaccustomed to receiving punches, 
treat you like somebody too important to talk 
to civilians. 

Back in the limo, Olson unfurls another rock 
tale—something about debating the many 
variations on the peanut-butter-and-jelly 
sandwich with Michael Jackson. Olson is easy 
to like. He’s scraggy and disheveled, with a 
paunch and a big grin that peeks out of a gray 
goatee. He zigzags between topics randomly, 
following no apparent logic. One minute he’s 
explaining why that Journey song “Don’t Stop 
Believin’ ” sucks because there’s no such thing 
as “south Detroit.” Then, apropos of nothing, 
he’s telling us about the time Joe G, Kid Rock’s 
three-footnine sidekick, tried to beat up Gary 
Coleman during the video shoot for “Cowboy.” 

This is his first full-fledged Motor City 
Rocks outing for Airbnb. The first few were 
just “test runs,” he says. “They were mostly 
friends coming in from out of town. We’d just 
drive around and laugh.” Which isn’t all that 
different from what we’re doing now. But the 
customer base has definitely expanded. Our 
group includes Blind Bob, a New Yorker by 
way of South Carolina who lost his eyesight 
in an “explosion” (the details are sketchy) and 
rebuilds car engines for a living (the details of 
how he does that without the gift of sight are 
also sketchy) but whose real passion is drum¬ 
ming. 

Blind Bob—he hands everyone a business 
card that reads BTIND BOB THE FIZZARD 
MAN—met Olson during a recent rock-and 
roll fantasy camp in Hollywood and decided 
he needed to make the pilgrimage to Detroit. 

There’s also Frank Faisst, a German cor¬ 
porate exec who deejays and shoots music 
videos on the side, barely speaks English and 
is dressed as though he’s heading to an S&M 
dungeon. He’s here with Dacia Bridges, a 
Michigan native who has spent the past two de¬ 
cades in Germany, working on her dance and 
electronica singing career. Rounding out our 
traveling party is Bella Bond, a small-framed 
brunette with enormous fake breasts—she 
shared this info with me moments after we 
met—that are barely contained by a skimpy 
leather halter top. She traveled here from 
West Palm Beach, Florida, where she works 
as a model (mostly for biker conventions) and 
has a doctorate in pharmacy. Oh, and she has 
minor brain damage. 

“I got hit by two trucks, in the head,” she 
tells me. “I was driving, and they smooshed 
my car. The front was fine, but the trunk was 
pushed up into the passenger’s seat. What¬ 
ever cut my head was in my trunk. I don’t re¬ 
member. I had amnesia.” 

“Wow,” I respond, not sure what else to say. 
“I’m glad you’re okay.” 

“The doctor said I’m not at full mental ca¬ 


pacity,” she tells me. “So, if I forgetyour name, 
I’m sorry. I’m not all there.” 

It might be the drugs talking—when some¬ 
body pulled out a joint, I didn’t say no—but 
this is hands-down the most entertaining vaca¬ 
tion I’ve taken in years. And I say that as some¬ 
body who never much cared for Kid Rock, or 
white-boy rap-rock in general. I’m not even all 
that impressed with the Detroit music scene. I 
love Iggy Pop and Motown but not enough to 
fill my phone with photos of the empty stages 
where they once performed. There’s nothing 
about this tour that’s nearly as exclusive or 
“underground” as promised. Get yourself a 
flask and a GPS and you could easily re-create 
it. But you’d be missing the point. Tike that old 
saying goes, it’s not about the destination; it’s 
about taking the journey with a blind drum¬ 
mer, a German in tight leather and a guy who 
used to perform in front of thousands with a 
little person. 

We pull up to the Fox Theatre, where Ol¬ 
son has arranged for an all-access backstage 
tour. We’re joined by a few others, most of 
them musicians performing tonight with Ol¬ 
son. Tino Gross, a local bluesman who looks 
like a character from a Tom Waits song— 
he’s a skinny white guy in a fedora and black 
sunglasses with a voice that sounds like he 
smoked a pack of cigarettes before break¬ 
fast—tells me he performed in this very the¬ 
ater with Bob Dylan. 

“I was in the lobby before the show,” he 
explains, “and Bob’s manager, Mitch, runs 
up to me and says, ‘Bob wants you to play to¬ 
night.’ He took me backstage and pointed to a 
Marshall amp. He told me, ‘When Bob looks 
at you, take a solo. And then when he looks 
at you again, stop.’ That was the only thing I 
knew going in.” We all nod in quiet reverence, 
sitting in the dark and staring at the stage that 
has seen so much history. Even Olson is at a 
loss for words. But then Blind Bob breaks the 
silence. “Are we done here?” he shouts, scoop¬ 
ing his seeing-eye dog, Buddy, off the ground. 
“It’s drink-30. Fet’s do some fucking shots!” 

We all laugh. Classic Bob move! 

• • • 

Fast November, Airbnb co-founder and 
CEO Brian Chesky unveiled the company’s 
new Experiences program to an audience at 
F.A.’s Orpheum Theatre. In his speech, he 
recalled pleading with his parents as a child 
to take a family trip to “the most magical 
place on earth, the North Pole.” Their vaca¬ 
tions rarely got more ambitious than an An¬ 
heuser-Busch factory tour, and his lingering 
disappointment helped inspire Experiences, 
which Chesky promised would make vaca¬ 
tions “magical” again. How do you do that? By 
using the “hero’s journey” narrative structure 
coined by mythologist Joseph Campbell. 

“A character starts in their ordinary world,” 
Chesky explained. “They cross the thresh¬ 
old think Wizard of Oz—to this new magical 
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LEFT: Kenny Olson (standing, third from left) and the patrons of his Motor City Rocks Experience. Right: Olson onstage with the Scorpion Brothers 


world, where they meet people.... They have a 
moment of transformation, and they return to 
the ordinary world.” 

You couldn’t ask for a better summation of 
Airbnb Experiences—created by a guy who’s 
still pissed off that his parents never took him 
to Santa’s Village and founded on the same 
creative philosophy that helped George Lucas 
come up with Star Wars. 

Airbnb currently offers about 800 Experi¬ 
ences in 20 international cities, with plans 
to expand to more than 50 by the end of 
this year. An Airbnb spokesperson says that 
roughly 34,000 people have started the pro¬ 
cess of creating an Experience. 

Many of the existing excursions cover well- 
trodden territory, like drinking and eating. 
But since the program’s launch, the Experi¬ 
ences have gotten uniquely weird. You can pay 
to ride around London in a penny farthing 
bicycle, or do yoga with a Barcelona model, 
or make plastic food in Tokyo, or visit Nel¬ 
son Mandela’s prison with his former pris¬ 
on guard (included: “a meal in prison”). For 
$619 you can spend the night with an actual 
wolf pack, which includes a long hike into the 
mountains of Los Angeles, sleeping under the 
stars next to creatures that could ostensibly 
eat you, and s’mores. Some of the Experi¬ 
ences sound like they were created with Mad 
Libs. Gome feed homeless people in Cape¬ 
town...with a local DJ. Learn howto make your 
own lamp...while drinking margaritas. Take a 
walking tour of historic London sites... while 
learning how to play the ukulele. 

“They’re creating an industry that doesn’t 
exist,” says Brad Stone, author of The Up¬ 
starts: How Uber, Airbnb and the Killer Com¬ 
panies of the New Silicon Valley Are Changing 
the World, “which is harder than it looks. But 
they’re trying to cater to a millennial mind¬ 
set, which is ‘Don’t sell me some cookie-cutter 
thing. Give me something I haven’t seen be¬ 
fore.’ But that’s hugely challenging, because 


you’re trying to sell people things that maybe 
they don’t even know they want.” 

The common denominator for all Experi¬ 
ences, the thing they all offer without explic¬ 
itly stating it, is temporary friendship. A Paris 
Experience, billed as an “Urban soccer chal¬ 
lenge,” is a pickup soccer game, followed by a 
drink at a bar with your new friends—all for 
just $35. You can eat tapas in Barcelona with 
“foodies” (i.e. people who like food), or go vi¬ 
nyl-record shopping with a guy in Osaka, or 
“meet cool people” at a party in Paris, or have 
a picnic with a stranger in San Francisco. For 
$95, Amanda in Los Angeles will drive around 
the city with you and eat tacos. You pay for 
your own tacos, but she’ll show you where she 
likes to eat tacos, and then the two of you can 
eat tacos together. 

Courtney Nichols, a self-described “pur¬ 
veyor of kitsch,” sells an Experience that’s es¬ 
sentially drinking with her and her friends for 
an evening. On her Airbnb ad she promises 
to take you to “bizarro landmarks” and hang 
out with her “martini-guzzling...outlandish 
entourage” at “invite-only dance marathons.” 
Nichols tells us that her $299 Experience is 
about “meeting my social circle. I surround 
myself with a group of bohemian eccentrics. A 
lot of drag queens are in my social circle. A lot 
of artists. A lot of people who are just quirky.” 

Customer reviews tell a different story. 
Airbnb users who tried the Nichols Experi¬ 
ence have been less than satisfied, with one 
complaining on the website that “she took 
us to her friends’ apartment, where we sat 
around for another hour waiting for them to 
get booze.” Another claims they “expected to 
go out to a few L.A. bars and dance, instead 
we spent most of the night at her home and a 
friend’s apartment,” and they “left the experi¬ 
ence feeling confused.” 

It’s possible some of the Experience hosts 
have loneliness issues of their own. For $25, a 
young couple will take you up to the Hollywood 


sign and explain their complicated reasons for 
moving to L.A. There’s an $84 tour of the Lou¬ 
vre in Paris that’s advertised as “Meet the fun¬ 
niest guy in the museum,” which is nothing if 
not a cry for help. If you’re in Florence and your 
idea of a good time is “walking at night in si¬ 
lence,” there’s an Airbnb host willing to charge 
you $79 for the opportunity. (Don’t worry; the 
host provides a “small flashlight,” so it won’t be 
weird or anything.) 

Chris Wren, a software engineer for Airbnb, 
is both an Experience host and an enthusiastic 
Experience customer. For him, the platform 
has never been about feeling less alone. “You 
can meet new friends, but it’s not really about 
that,” he says. “I think the best kind of travel 
is when you become a new person, when you 
take it beyond the shallow touristy thing and 
embrace the fantasy of it.” 

How far could that fantasy be taken? It’s 
not that big aleap from “Let’s play soccer” to 
“Let’s have a masked orgy.” I asked the Airbnb 
reps if they would accept Experience proposals 
that were sexual in nature—maybe not so far 
as soliciting prostitution but at least involving 
nudity and adult behavior—and they directed 
us to the “quality standards” web page for pro¬ 
spective Experience hosts. It doesn’t mention 
sexual content. The company’s main concern 
is that hosts craft a compelling three-act fanta¬ 
sy. “Consider the beginning, middle and end,” 
the Airbnb site advises. “How will you greet 
guests when they arrive? What is the main ac¬ 
tivity they’ll do with you? How will you draw 
the experience to a close?” 

Kerri Aultman, a fetish model in Miami, 
hopes to be one of the first to take the Experi¬ 
ences in a bold new direction. She’s currently 
overhauling a loft space for maximum kink 
possibilities. There will be a stripper pole and a 
mirror ball and a “costume room” full of wigs, 
slutty costumes and fetish gear for experienced 
and newbie clients alike. Her Experience, she 
says, is designed to be only for women who 
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want to spend a day and a night exploring their 
kinky sides. 

“I live in a fantasy world all the time,” she 
says of her day job. “I want to create an Experi¬ 
ence where people can try that for themselves. 
They can put on some wigs and fishnets, find a 
new sexual identity, see what it feels like. Well 
go out on the town in costumes and then come 
back and have a slumber party.” 

So basically what Ghesky and Joseph Camp¬ 
bell had in mind, but this hero’s journey ends 
with pillow fights and a stripper pole. 

• • • 

Now we’re at a fancy restaurant-music ven¬ 
ue in suburban Detroit. It’s just like the rock 
clubs on 8 Mile Road but with more white 
people and a menu that includes duck cote- 
chino. Olson and friends are performing here 
tonight, and the backstage lounge is packed 
with a dozen or so musicians, friends and 
pay-to-play “friends.” Actually, the backstage 
is just a small room off the restaurant’s kitch¬ 
en, with a few couches that smell like sweaty 
leather, pizza slices balanced on every avail¬ 
able surface and a big tub of canned 
beers on ice. 

A stern-looking woman bursts into 
the room from the kitchen. “Guys, 
please,” she says. “There is absolutely 
no smoking weed in here!” 

Nobody says a word. We just pre¬ 
tend we have no idea what she’s talk¬ 
ing about. Because obviously, none 
of us were smoking weed. What gave 
her that idea? That thick cloud of blue 
smoke hanging in the air must’ve 
come from someone else. 

I return to my conversation with 
Joe Sax, the lead singer and bassist of 
Olson’s new trio, the Scorpio Broth¬ 
ers. Sax is dressed all in black, with long black 
hair and black sunglasses that never leave his 
face. He could just as easily be a cat burglar. 

“I told Kenny, ‘I’ve listened to your stuff, 
and a lot of it is “Oh, I’m fucking high on co¬ 
caine, I’m drinking too much, I want some 
pussy,” all this shit,’ ” he tells me. “I’ve already 
done that. If we’re going to do this, you have to 
let me sing about shit that matters to me. The 
working title for one of our songs is ‘Chang¬ 
ing Minds.’ The chorus is ‘Changing the world 
is changing minds, this is the world we leave 
behind.’ Because you gotta care about what 
we’re leaving behind, right?” 

As it’s happening, it feels like the greatest 
conversation I’ve ever had with another hu¬ 
man being. But I know it’s all about context. 
Change a few circumstances, and I’d prob¬ 
ably want to kill myself. But sitting backstage 
before a show, where the beer and pizza are 
free, people keep handing me joints and Ol¬ 
son’s manager keeps checking on me—You 
need anything? A plate of mussels, a bourbon 
cocktail, afoot rub, a new pair of pants?—I feel 
special. 



I’ve learned a lot about Detroit today. Maybe 
not aversion that most tourists get, but a more 
intimate one. I’ve learned there’s a catwalk 
above the Fox Theatre that nobody is allowed 
to use, but Olson and Dweezil Zappa snuck up 
there once. I learned that the club where Jack 
White punched a guy in the face has a great 
deal on mid-afternoon shots. I learned that 
the mansion of Motown founder Berry Gordy 
is for sale, for a mere $1.6 million, and Olson 
is thinking about buying it. I learned that Hot 
Tamales is the only strip club in Detroit that 
doesn’t charge a cover. I learned quite a few 
things about strippers, in fact. 

Franklin interrupts a scintillating conver¬ 
sation about the strippers of Flint to let us 
know it’s time for sound check. Olson and the 
band head to the stage, and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to talk to my other Experience cohorts. 
Why exactly are they here? 

“Some places have dinner packages with 
the stars, where you can meet them before or 
after the show and have a drink, but this is dif¬ 
ferent,” says Dacia Bridges. “It’s more authen- 


SOMEOFTHE 
EXPERIENCES 
SOUND LIKE THEY 
WERE CREATED 
WITH MAD LIBS. 


tic. You don’t feel like a fan getting a meetand- 
greet. You’re just hanging out.” 

Nobody in our group is under the illusion 
that this might be their ticket to a music ca¬ 
reer. They don’t expect to be discovered or 
given a record contract if they just impress Ol¬ 
son enough. “I don’t have any musical talent,” 
Bella Bond tells me. “I just like being around 
these guys, feeling like I belong here.” Most 
of them are happy with their non-rock star 
lives. Blind Bob has created his own weird 
universe. He tells me he’s heading down to 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina tomorrow to be 
a judge at a beauty contest at a biker bar called 
Suck Bang Blow. 

“Do I want to ask howyou do that?” I say. 

Blind Bob chortles sinisterly while petting 
Buddy, who hasn’t left his side all day. “You 
want my vote, your boobs better be covered in 
braille.” 

The show starts late. At least 300 people 
squeeze into the small space, and they’re 
ready to bob their heads enthusiastically while 
drinking craft beers. The Scorpio Brothers get 
started around 11, and it’s an aural blitzkrieg. 


Olson delivers slushy guitar riffs at a volume 
that makes my genitals vibrate like a speaker’s 
woofer. Bridges jumps onstage to join them 
for a cover of Hendrix’s “Tittle Wing,” belting 
out the tune with the soul of a seasoned R&B 
performer. The crowd hollers in approval, 
and so does the Olson Experience gang, but 
we do it more meaningfully because we’ve 
been partying with her for the past 30 hours. 
We have a connection that none of these civil¬ 
ians would understand. 

When it’s over, we stick around as Olson 
and his bandmates pack up their instruments 
and pound more drinks and sneak away for 
joints in the alley and talk about what an awe¬ 
some gig it was. There’s a lot of exchanging of 
e-mail addresses and phone numbers, and 
promises that this is the beginning of some¬ 
thing, though nobody says what that “some¬ 
thing” might be. 

“You’re stuck with me, Bob,” Olson says, 
giving Blind Bob a lingering hug. “For the long 
haul. You and me.” 

“I love you, brother,” Bob says, still wearing 
his lizard mask. “Don’t let anybody 
know, though.” 

• • • 

I wake up with ringing ears and a 
pounding head and clothes that smell 
like bad decisions. I have no idea how 
I made it back to my hotel room. My 
phone is yelling at me, and I see I’ve 
gotten a text from Olson. “Thank you 
for all your support my soul brother,” 
it reads, followed by several rock 
horn emojis. 

I stare at my phone for a long time, 
not sure what to think. Are we pals 
now? Gan I legitimately say, “Me and 
Kid Rock’s guitarist are soul broth¬ 
ers?” I guess that’s cool, but I was hoping for 
something a little more profound. Ghesky had 
promised a hero’s journey. Where was my 
“moment of transformation”? Had I learned 
about myself through this experience? 

Well, I guess I learned I can smoke rock- 
star weed and still have coherent conversa¬ 
tions. I learned that my rock-and-roll dreams 
from childhood haven’t gone away, as just 
standing behind the velvet rope at the side 
of the stage during a concert gave me goose 
bumps. I came to this Experience with a 
sneering adult cynicism, but by the end of the 
night I was flashing rock horns unironically. I 
was a kid again, pretending to be an adult, or 
at least my kid fantasy of what being an adult 
would be like. 

It would fade eventually, like all fantasies. 
We sober up and the vacations end and we get 
back to the real world. But while it lasted, it 
was beautiful. 

I crawl out of bed to look for my pants. They 
are nowhere to be found. For a split second, I 
think about texting Franklin. He’ll know what 
to do. H 
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E verything yields when they’re in the path of an 
unstoppable force. It plows through any sort of 
obstruction and overwhelms anything that poses 
as a challenge, leaving mortal men in awe of its 
presence. Playmate AyamarieAgir is an irresistible 
force. Upon taking Cebu’s modeling scene by storm, she 
moved to Manila and quickly conquered new frontiers. Any 
attempt to resist her charms - backed with a lovely face and a 
glorious figure - is an exercise in futility. 

At a young age, the headstrong 21-year-old already has a 
laundry list of achievements in the modeling industry. She 
has modeled for fashion shows, esteemed cigarette brands, 
large car companies (BMW and Hyundai), and the country’s 
largest mobile networks in Globe and Smart, among others. 
1 lowever, appearing in a magazine is a first for her, and she 
views her stint with Playboy as a huge career milestone. 

“If you appear in Playboy, people will recognize that you’re 
in demand as a model. Since it’s a world-renowned brand and 
it’s my first time to appear in a magazine, I’m both honored 
and flattered to be chosen,” she says. 

Ayamarie is more reserved when not modeling for 
brands and photographers. She often spends time at her 
mother’s salon, posting away on social media and watching 
a fair amount of YouTube videos. Don’t dismiss this period of 
relaxation, however, as a routine devoid of productivity. 

“I try to learn how my mom’s business works from time to 
time,” she confesses. “If I gain enough money from modeling, 
I could invest it or open my own business. I’d love to run my 
own restaurant someday.” 

Busy as our strong-willed sweetheart is, she finds time to 
entertain romance in her life. In fact, she is quite opinionated 


on the matter, especially when it comes to picking dates. She 
puts a high premium on respect and would rather spend time 
with clean-cut guys who have old fashioned sensibilities. 

“I have a soft spot for guys who open doors for women and 
pull their seats for them. I want to be treated like a leading 
lady in a movie,” she admits. “On the other hand, girls should 
respect guys for their efforts, traits, and achievements. 
Chivalry shouldn’t be dead and it should go for both genders.” 

Physically, Ayamarie does not have astronomic standards; 
a presentable guy with caring eyes and red lips would do, 
especially if he smells nice. Working out is not a requirement, 
but having a well-toned frame is very much welcome. 
Interestingly, skipping abdominal exercises is highly advisable 
if one were to date this doting kitten. 

“I don’t like boys who have abs. Abs don’t do anything for 
me. I want a guy who has no abs because he looks like a real 
man,” she asserts. “Moreover, I think bad boys make terrible 
partners since it’s hard to have a sincere conversation with 
them.” 

Ayamarie may be as driven as any hardworking 
professional, but she admits to being shy when dealing with 
people. She usually stays silent if no one talks to her, opting 
to stay in her corner and watch other people do their thing. 
However, when it’s time to work, she drops the shyness and 
morphs into a tigress. 

“It feels really good to see myself on a billboard - it’s 
a testament to how far I’ve come since I started. Posing for 
Playboy is a new challenge and I welcome it with open arms,” 
she says. 

So, how did she fare in the said challenge? We’ll let you be 
the judge. Also, we wish you luck finding her on Tinder. Q 
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FEATURE 

T o be honest, I was never a big fan of 
hip hop. Sure, the cornerstones that 
served as foundations of my hip hop 
consciousness were Francis M., An¬ 
drew E., M. C. Hammer, Vanilla Ice, Snow, 
and Tone Loc. Wearing an oversized Chicago 
Bulls championship shirt and a pair of saggy 
pants was my idea of urban street fashion. 
Whoomp! (There It Is) was the only lyric 
that I could sing-along to every time I got the 
chance to catch it on the radio. Meanwhile, 
Gio Alvarez 5 Gotta Groove from Ang TV: The 
Album was the only dance/rap song that mat¬ 
tered to me. 

Come high school, I discovered Bone 
ThugN-Harmony, Tupac, and Biggie Smalls. 
It was also during this period when a friend 
of mine introduced me to the edgy, under¬ 
ground beats of Ghetto Doggs, Urban Flow, 
and Death Threat, my initial brush with local 
gangsta rap. Truth be told, however, the clos¬ 
est thing to hip hop that I could digest well 
enough was Mastaplann. And then there was 
a lull. 

Anthemic rap tracks surfaced every once 
in awhile at the start of the 21st century, but 
not too many of them left an indelible mark 
on my memory as an average music fan; the 
same went for some of my peers. Tittle did 
I know that beneath the mainstream blan¬ 
ket, a seemingly dormant scene was cocoon¬ 
ing - a host of rap artists were churning out 
fresh material and there were other players 
who were in the process of reengineering the 
gears that would set the whole rhythmic ma¬ 
chine to a more dynamic spin cycle. Tittle did 
I know until recently. 

EBB AND FLOW 

I was oblivious to the fact that hip hop was 
thriving in this country, but not naive enough 
to invalidate the likes of Sun Valley Crew, Ku- 
lay, and Dice and Kg, all of whom spawned a 
new breed of hip hop fans. Generally, young 
Filipino listeners at that time insisted on 
blasting songs from the likes of Rage Against 
the Machine, Fimp Bizkit, and Finkin Park 
rather than giving local rap a chance. The 
genre was even dealt a crushing blow when it 
lost rap pioneer Francis M to leukemia. 

As the dust settled, I watched the scene 
pick itself up. Acts like Gloc 9, Ron Henley, 
Stick Figgas, Mobbstar (new incarnation of 
Dice and Kg), Salbakuta, and funk rap band 
Out of Body Special carried the flag and re¬ 
ignited the general interest towards hip hop, 
resulting in an ever-growing number of fans 
and new artists. 

Pinoy hip hop had resurfaced. Its noise no 
longer reverberated through the confines of 
its shell. 

HHYME WITH MANY SEASONS 

Hip hop is not perfect. It never was. That’s 
how it is intended to be, and that’s what 
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makes it pure. In the case of Pinoy hip hop, 
the flaws and complexities of the movement 
is an organic testament to the trials and trib¬ 
ulations of the genre. 

From the alleyways of Dongalo to the con¬ 
gested side streets of Tondo and Sta. Mesa 
spawned a handful of rap posses, trying to 
squeeze every rhyme they can produce to 
come up with an earnest urban ode that can 
pass the level of success of Salbakuta’s S2pid 
Fuv, which is a certified mainstream hit. 

Truth be told, these rap songs heard on ev¬ 
ery subwoofer-equipped PUV hailed during 
our daily commute are, in fact, the very em¬ 
bodiment of hip-hop’s origin. It is the closest 
and sincerest homage to the OG hip-hop of 
the Bronx. Unfortunately, their localized na¬ 
ture has led to a divide in which articulate 
and more sophisticated songs and artists are 
considered gems while under-produced, yet 
downright poetic materials are mostly the 
subject of mockery and scorn for being too 
jologs. 

Many rappers, DJs, dance acts, and em¬ 
cees are being subjected to intense shaming 
just because they don’t meet certain criteria 
to be “legit hip hop artists,” or they don’t act 
the way western rappers do. Tittle did they 
know that hip hop is not about conformity. 
It’s about expressing oneself regardless of 
the social class one belongs to. And even up 
to this day, the jologs stigma is still affixed to 
the genre. 

Despite this, the scene keeps on go¬ 
ing, turning reason into rhymes, morphing 
rhymes into records, and peddling records 
to successfully bring in more listeners to the 
fold. 

FLIPPIN ALL THE WAY TO THE TOP 

Today, Pinoy hip hop is stronger than ever, 
thanks to the arrival of the breakout success 
of professional rap battle league, FlipTop 
in 2010. A brainchild of rap artist, Anygma 
(Alaric Yuson), the league served as launch 
pad for promising hip hop players wanting 
to express and showcase their talents - the 
same artists whom, during that time, had 
little to no means of penetrating the music 
scene. 

Kensa, one of Uprising PH’s notable em¬ 
cees, affirms this: “No question, FlipTop 
holds the highest significance with regards to 
making an impact on a nationwide scale, and 
even, arguably, international. If not for Flip- 
Top, the current state of Pinoy hip hop would 
be quite different.” 

FlipTop staple, Batas, seconds the claim. “If 
it wasn’t [forj FlipTop, it would have been dif¬ 
ficult for struggling emcees like me to amass 
an overwhelming chunk of support from the 
fans.” 

The magnitude of FlipTop’s role in the 
resurgence of hip hop is debatable, but its 
forceful impact is certain. Here, emcees do 
battle using their wits and rhymes in a highly 
entertaining dissing contest, which garnered 
hordes of followers online and in the non- 
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virtual world. What appears like verbal fisticuffs became 
a platform for earning respect not just from one’s peers 
but also the animated audience. It led to a greater ap¬ 
preciation for the scene, barring exchanged profanities 
and heated participants. The outfit generated a synergy 
among artists, and fans even, that brought hip hop back 
to our collective consciousness. 

Like any successful musical movement, the Pinoy hip 
hop lifestyle has become more accessible to the average 
music fan, with FlipTop and similar outfits welcoming 
new wards who are skilled at creating bars. The bullish¬ 
ness and bravado that come with the Western rap scene 
are still present, but they are no longer requisites for lis¬ 
teners who believe that they can belt out rhymes for a liv¬ 
ing to join the scene. 



CALIX. NOFACE RECORDS, PHOTO BY A DELA ROSA 


AN EMERGING BREED 

Pinoy hip hop may have faced its ups and downs, but it 
never really died. After all, a scene that evolves and con¬ 
tinually generates interest is self-sustaining. As Skinx- 
bones, producer of emerging netlabel NOFACE RE¬ 
CORDS (NFR), would put it, “It doesn’t need saving. [Flip 
hop] never left. It just needs a nudge to push forward.” 

As proof, NFR is on active duty in making its pres¬ 
ence felt online and offline. The collective of Skinxbones, 
Calix, Eazyhead, Omega, Fossils, and Bedsettler among 
other NFR artists would see to it that every performance 
leaves a mental and emotional imprint, whether live or 
recorded. 

Take the case of Calix and his emotionally charged per¬ 
formances: His onstage assertions about the Philippine 
government, the higher class, and living the hard life give 
the audience the shock and awe treatment, exposing the 
ills of society with balled up fists and boldly making ap¬ 
propriate calls-to-action. His bars may come off as too 
harsh or offbeat for the typical Filipinos, but he throws 
barbs with so much zeal that his performance becomes 
infectious. Before long, he has the crowd at the palm of 
his hand. 

Such is the caliber of today’s hip hop artists: bold, 
socially aware, open to experimenting with musical ele¬ 
ments that are previously not present in the genre locally, 
verbally aggressive yet welcoming to those who want to 
join the scene wholeheartedly. They are the products of 
a scene that has culminated in a diverse and profound 
movement, one that is just about ready to gain new 
ground and eventually conquer the airwaves. 

All told, Pinoy hip hop is back. And it’s definitely here 
to stay. □ 
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When her sister, Abigail, called her at college and 
said, “You need to come home,” Cheryl asked,“Is 
this for real?” 

“Yes,” Abigail said. 

“Can I talk to Mom?” 

“No.” 

“Is it Mom?” 

“I don’t know,” Abigail said. 

“What does that mean, you don’t know; it 
sounds like you’re not telling.” 

“I really don’t know,” Abigail said. “You know 
how Mom always puts herself in the middle of 
things.” Abigail paused. “And bring good clothes.” 

“You’re scaring me,” Cheryl said. “Should I be 
scared? No one in L.A. wears good clothes un¬ 
less....” 

“I don’t know,” Abigail said again, “just come 
home.” 

Abigail had done this before. The summer 
Cheryl was 13, Abigail made her come home from 
sleepaway camp. Their parents had gone to Eu¬ 
rope; Abigail stayed behind; she was 17 and sup¬ 
posed to be in summer school. 

It was six months after their younger brother, 
Billy, died while they were visiting their grandpar¬ 
ents in Arizona. Billy told them that a poisonous 
snake had bitten him; “Put a cold washcloth on it,” 
they said, and then he was dead. 

“I need you to come home,” Abigail had said. 
“Did the plane crash?” Cheryl asked. “What 
plane?” 

“The plane Mom and Dad were on?” 

“No,” she said. 

“I thought maybe it did, because you told camp 
it was an emergency. The camp director came and 
got me out of the lake.” 

“Sorry,” she said, “I thought I told them you 
could call me back.” 

“You told them you’d hold on.” Cheryl was 
standing on the porch of the camp office in a 
dripping-wet bathing suit. She was talking on a 
phone with a long yellow curly cord that had been 
passed through the open window. She used the 
drops from her wet suit to spell her initials on the 
wooden porch. 

“Where are you?” Cheryl asked. 

“I don’t know,” Abigail said. “I’m lost.” “What 
do you see around you?” 

“Eye shadow,” she said. 

“Are you in your room?” Cheryl asked. “Come 
home,” Abigail said. 

“I’m in the camp play and the talent show,” 

Cheryl said. “This week there’s a bunk cookout, 
an overnight adventure and it’s my turn to be the 
baker’s assistant. Plus, I’m in the bugle corps, I 
play reveille.” 

“Don’t make me beg,” Abigail said. 

When they were young, Abigail was a fairy. 
She wore white wings everywhere she went. She 
didn’t like to answer questions, didn’t like to be 
pinned down. 

Their mother joked that she drank too much 
coffee when she was pregnant with Abigail. “It 
wasn’t the coffee; it was the pills, diet pills,” their 
father said. 


“The doctor gave them to me,” their mother 
said. 

“What kind of doctor wants a pregnant woman 
to lose weight?” their father asked. 

“A Beverly Hills doctor.” 

Cheryl packed her footloeker and said good¬ 
bye to her bunk-mates. 

When she got home there was a huge sign, 
drawn in red lipstick on a white sheet, hanging 
between the telephone poles, “WELCOME 

HOME BABY SISTER.” 

And Abigail was very thin. 

“Have you stopped eating?” It probably 
shouldn’t have been the first thing Cheryl asked, 
but it was. 

“I’ve been picking at things, there wasn’t much 
left.” 

They went outside and looked at the “edible” 
garden where the swing set used to be— their 
parents planted it to encourage Abigail to take an 
active role in her own nutrition. Most of the plants 
were dead. 

“You have to water it,” Cheryl said. 

Abigail shrugged. “I have trouble with things 
that are so needy.” 

They set up in Billy’s bedroom and talked about 
how weird it was that no one talked about any¬ 
thing. Abigail was the keeper of the feelings; she 
hung on to everything. Their mother used to say, 
“You wear your feelings like jewelry.” 

When they were young, Abigail was afraid of 
floating away. She was so worried that she might 
simply vanish that she literally wanted to be teth¬ 
ered to another person. 

First, they used some old laundry line, then 
climbing rope and carabiners, until they dis¬ 
covered the small weights that you use to keep 
helium balloons down. Abigail kept them in her 
pockets—a big help. 

And for awhile, she was better; she married— 
Burton Wills, her plastic surgeon—but she 

also kept her room at home, not like an office 
but like how it was when she was a kid. Burton 
didn’t seem to mind. 

For Cheryl this time, coming home from school 
in Minneapolis, felt even more difficult. On the 
way from the airport to the house the ear passed a 
field of oil pumps in the middle of nowhere, milk¬ 
ing the earth, which already looked decimated, 
barely able to feed scrub brush and the occasional 
sage bush. All of it felt entirely different, alien. 

“How did you pick Minneapolis?” Cheryl’s 
friends from high school had asked. “We never 
heard of it before.” 

“I wanted to go to the most normal place I 
could find. It’s where Charles M. Schulz grewup.” 

As soon as she arrives at the house, Cheryl 
walks right through it. She passes through the 
living room and steps outside; the pool is an 
inky black wishing well—no toys, only a floating 
sensor. The view is limitless, all of Los Angeles 
is spread out below. She takes off her shoes and 
dips her toes in—hot. The heat is like a physical 
lozenge, a sedative. There is no edge—she has no 


body, there are no boundaries, she, the water and 
the air all are one. 

She used to stay out there at night, lingering 
in the darkness. Her father would come and get 
her out of the pool. “It’s a wonder you don’t just 
shrivel up,” he’d say. The pool felt safe, she could 
hide there—invisible. She takes her feet out of 
the water and goes back into the house. Her wet 
footprints evaporate behind her, vanishing as she 
walks. 

“Where are you?” she texts her sister. 

“In traffic,” Abigail texts back. 

The accountant who lives next door comes out 
onto his deck; his hair is longer and he now has 
breasts. He waves. She waves back. “Where’s Es¬ 
meralda?” 

“She’s driving the car.” 

Twenty minutes later, she hears the engine 
turn off and suddenly she’s afraid, flushed with 
the feeling that this is the before—the end of the 
familiar. She hears the front door open and close. 
She stays put, or it’s more like she can’t move, 
she’s immobile on the lounge chair by the pool. 

Abigail comes out onto the patio, so thin that 
she actually looks flat. Her arms and legs are 
white like copy paper. The only thing normal 
about her are her feet, jutting out in sandals with 
red nail polish that catches the light like safety re¬ 
flectors. 

“Should we go inside?” Abigail asks. 

“Here is good,” Cheryl says, still paralyzed. 

“We need to talk.” Esmeralda brings glasses of- 
water with lemon and aplate of carrot and celery 
sticks. 

“Is it that bad?” Cheryl asks, looking at Esmer¬ 
alda for confirmation. 

Esmeralda makes a face; she doesn’t want to be 
the one to say so, but yes. 

Esmeralda has been with them since before 
Billy was born. She was the baby nurse, the nanny 
and then the housekeeper, and now Esmeralda 
does everything for them because apparently they 
can’t do it for themselves, or maybe it’s just been 
so long that they’ve forgotten how. 

Abigail drinks. Cheryl eats. Amid the hyper- 
consciousness about food, the threat of starva¬ 
tion, she overeats, having not one or two sticks 
but the entire plate. 

“Is it Dad?” she asks. 

“It’s Mom and Dad,” Abigail says. 

“Are they getting a divorce?” 

“No.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“It was Dad and then it was Mom.” 

“Can you just tell me what happened?” “Dad 
was at work. He had an incident.” “Like an occur¬ 
rence?” 

“An episode.” 

“Like a crime show?” 

“Like a problem,” she said. 

“When did this happen?” 

“Last Wednesday?” 

“And why did no one call me?” 

“We wanted to see what happened. We hoped 
there would be a turnaround. There was nothing 
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you could have done.” Esmeralda gives her a 
hug, “Em sorry.” 

I could have prayed, Cheryl says softly to her¬ 
self. She prays every day; something she’s never 
told anyone. “So, where’s Mom?” “She’s at Ce¬ 
dars too.” 

“Did you tell her I was coming home?” 

“I told her,” Abigail says; her voice sounds 
odd. “What?” 

“Mom was at the salon, she had cucumbers 
on her eyes, was eating almonds, you know how 
she does....” 

“Fifteen almonds a day.” 

“And you know how she has so much filler 
and Botox and everything.” 

Cheryl nods, “Yes. And she doesn’t even like 
the way it makes her look, she just does it be¬ 
cause that’s what people here do.” Abigail, who 
has also had all the filler and Botox, nods back. 
She doesn’t smile or frown because she can’t. 
“Well, somehow a peanut got in. She blew up 
and no one noticed because her lips are already 
so puffy—they didn’t get bigger on the outside, 
she puffed up inside.” 

“And?” 

“She’s not c at’ Cedars, she’s ‘in’ Cedars.” “In 
the same room?” 

She shakes her head. “They’re heavily sedat¬ 
ed and on ventilators.” 

“Will they wake up?” 

“No one knows. She was seriously oxygen- 
deprived.” 

“This is like a nightmare.” 

“That’s why I called you.” 

“It’s like the nightmare where I’m trying to 
tell everyone something is wrong and no one 
can hear me. It’s like a zombie apocalypse,” 
Cheryl says. Abigail puts her arms around her. 
They are so thin and ropy that it’s like being en¬ 
circled by Twizzlers. 

“I called Walter,” Abigail says. 

“My Walter?” 


Walter is her best friend from childhood, 
pre-childhood—infancy. “I thought he might be 
helpful. He said he’d come over later. Should we 
go to the hospital?” Abigail asks. 

“Should we bring her a plant?” Cheryl asks. 
“Mom always liked African violets.” 

Cheryl marches into the house, takes the Af¬ 
rican violet off the windowsill in the kitchen, 
clutching it for comfort. 

Their father is in the Neuro Intensive Care 
Unit. He has what looks like a turkey thermom¬ 
eter stuck deep into his head. 

“Is that like a pop-up timer?” she asks. 

“It tells us the pressure in his head,” the 
nurse says. 

“Is it permanent?” 

“You’ll have to speak with the doctor,” the 
nurse says, exiting the room. 

“He looks terrible,” Cheryl says. “He would 
never wear a shirt that color.” 

“You mean the hospital gown?” 

“Can we put on his regular clothes?” Cheryl 
asks. “Do we need permission?” 

“Tike we could make him any worse?” Abigail 
says. She tugs on the front of her father’s gown, 
trying to pull it off him. “He’s heavy.” “We could 
try and lift him,” Cheryl says. “Or how about 
we just put a shirt on top?” The clothes he was 
wearing when they brought him in are in a big 
plastic bag in the closet. Abigail lays the shirt 
on him and pulls up the sheets, tucking him in. 
Cheryl takes his shoes to the bottom of the bed 
and puts them on the ends of his feet, hanging 
off his toes. “Better?” Abigail asks. 

“He looks awful.” 

“Maybe it’s the medication,” Abigail says. 
“Maybe it’s what’s left of him, maybe it’s all 
there is. This is not good,” Cheryl says, shaking 
her head no, no, no as if the repeated motion 
will set things free. “Not good at all. Can we see 
Mom? I need to see Mom.” 

They take the elevator to nine. 


“It’s me,” Cheryl says, squeezing the mother’s 
hand. “Are you in there, Mom?” 

“Hard to tell,” the nurse’s aide says. “Burton 
thinks Mom looks good, very relaxed.” 

“She’s unconscious.” 

Esmeralda rubs the mother’s feet. “She al¬ 
ways liked me to rub her feet.” 

Cheryl kisses her mother on the forehead. 
Her skin is taut, smooth, no wrinkles. “I love 
you, Mom. Happy Administrative Assistants 
Day.” “Is it really Administrative Assistants 
Day?” Abigail asks. 

“It said so on my calendar.” 

“Mom loves a special day.” 

Cheryl puts the African violet on the ledge, in 
the sun. 

“I know you find it offensive, but I have to 

eat,” Cheryl tells Abigail as they’re waiting for 
the valet to come with the car. 

“How about a smoothie—they don’t really 
smell.” 

They drive to a juice bar. Abigail orders just 
kale, parsley and cucumber. Esmeralda gets 
mixed berry acai. Cheryl orders the Kitchen 
Sink, and while she’s waiting she eats some raw 
vegan cookies. “Do you have soup?” she asks. 

“Cheryl, it’s 101 degrees outside. There is no 
soup,” Abigail snaps. 

As soon as they get back to the house, Cheryl 
is drenched in aloneness, the cologne of empty, 
the odor of nothing. Mid-afternoon, she has a 
pizza delivered—she meets the guy outside, 
eats the whole thing standing on the other side 
of the fence and throws the box away out by the 
curb in the neighbor’s blue recycling bin. 

hater, she finds Abigail in her room, sitting on 
the floor, ruler in one hand, scissors in the oth¬ 
er, cutting the pile on her green shag rug like it’s 
blades of grass, one thread at a time. “It should 
only be an inch and a half—these are two inch¬ 
es.” She shakes her head. 

Cheryl sits on the floor next to her sister. “I 
won’t be okay if they die. That’s always been the 
issue—how alone I feel. 

I married Burton because he doesn’t intrude 
on my loneliness but at the same time I’m never 
actually alone.” 

“I know,” Cheryl says. 

“I’m trying to be the big sister, the one in 
charge, but it doesn’t come naturally.” 

“You’re doing a great job. What’s the plan for 
later?” 

“hater when?” Abigail asks. 

“Tonight, tomorrow and all the days after?” 
she says. 

“Burton would be fine with me just staying 
here,” Abigail says, cutting the shag a little more 
quickly. 

Cheryl realizes that if Abigail stays, even for 
one night, it will create a whole new problem: 
Abigail will move back home and Cheryl will be 
stuck living there with her—forever. 

“That’s okay,” Cheryl says. “I’m fine to be on 
my own. Nothing is going to happen to me, all 
the bad stuff has already happened.” 
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“Is Walter coming over? Did he text you?” 
Abigail asks. 

“Yes.” 

“And?” 

“He asked, ‘How bad is it?’ ‘Bad,’ I said. ‘Big 
bad? 5 he asked. ‘Supersize, 5 1 said.” 

Esmeralda is ready to go. “I have to make 
dinner for my family. I’m sorry. I’ll bring you 
leftovers tomorrow, empanadas.” Cheryl sends 
Abigail with her, giving her a hug, then wish¬ 
ing she hadn’t; Abigail is like a human Post-it, 
there’s nothing to her—no dimension. 

When they leave, Cheryl locks herself in the 
bathroom—she feels the need for a safe room. 
She needs to be held, comforted, and in the ab¬ 
sence of humans the space between the tub and 
the towel rack will do. 

She sits on the floor, not crying, maybe not 
breathing either. She sits on the floor telling 
herself to let the tile hold her, let the grout be the 
cement that keeps her whole. She digs her nails 
into the rubbery vein of caulking along the side 
of the tub, takes a deep breath and instead of an 
exhalation out comes a bellowing, puking wail. 
She sobs hysterically until her phone 
makes a loud ping. The ping acts like 
an off switch; the flood stops as sud¬ 
denly as it started. She abruptly ceases 
crying and pulls the phone from her 
pocket; a text from Burton: “Abigail ar¬ 
rived home—do you happen to know, 
did she eat anything today?” 

“She had a smoothie,” she types 
back, wiping mucus from her face. 

“Where are you?” Walter texts a little 
while later. 

“I’m hiding,” Cheryl writes. 

“Where?” 

And because she doesn’t want to 
say between the tub and the towels, 
she gets up, pulls on a swimsuit and a 
wrap, unlocks the sliding glass doors, 
goes out to the pool and sits. 

“In the backyard,” she types. He comes in 
through the pool gate. 

“You remembered the code,” she says. 

“1-2-3-4. Some things never change.” 

“Until they do,” she says. There’s a pause. 
“You look good—muscly.” 

“Eating meat again.” 

“It’s really good to see you.” 

Walter and Cheryl have known each other 
since before they could sit up. Their mothers 
took them to Music Together class; he smiled at 
her and she threw up on him, or so the story 
goes. “Spit up,” she always corrects. “When 
you’re four months old, it’s called spit up. I 
didn’t throw up on you until much later.” 

They grewup together, each other’s witness 
and confidant. 

They go into the house. “Should I try and 
distract you?” Walter asks, digging around the 
game closet. He takes out the game Operation. 
She uses the electrified tweezers to extract the 
wishbone—her favorite part. 
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“Is this helping?” Walter asks. 

“It’s certainly matching how strange I feel,” 
she says. 

When the game is over, she goes into her 
parents’ bedroom, moves from object to object, 
touching her mother’s things, moisturizers, 
custom-compounded sun creams made by the 
dermatologist, tanning sprays. 

Walter comes out of the bathroom wearing 
her father’s robe, his arms filled with pill bottles. 
“Did you know your dad was on all this stuff?” 

“I don’t think he took all of it all the time,” she 
says. 

They play a game of dress-up, of tag, of jump¬ 
ing on the bed, of calling out an event and then 
diving into the parents’ closets to get ready for it. 

“Lunch at the club,” Walter calls out. 

“Awards ceremony,” Cheryl says. 

“Sylvia,” Walter says while wearing the fa¬ 
ther’s tuxedo. 

“Ben,” she replies in her mother’s ball gown. 
“Where did we go wrong?” she asks. 

“We got what we wanted,” he says. 

“It’s like a kinky psychodrama,” she says. 


“What time period are we in—before or af¬ 
ter?” he asks. 

“Let’s start with before,” she says. 

They play until they run out of costumes, 
until they can’t think of what else to say except 
things that are too painful to say, and then they 
lie down side by side on the parents’ 

bed—dressed for golf. Walter takes Cheryl’s 
hand—they sleep. 

Cheryl wakes up at three A.M. and goes out 
to look at the moon. Even when it’s 100 during 
the day, Los Angeles gets cold at night. It’s like 
a wine cooler—somewhere between 50 and 55 
degrees. The darkness is chalky black, the city 
below looks smaller, more consolidated than 
during the day. Through the night, she sees 
a lava lamp glowing in the neighbor’s house. 
She goes back for a blanket and in her room 
she finds abook that she loved as a kid, takes it 
outside along with a flashlight and the blanket 
and sits by the pool reading, pretending she is 
in another time. 

She remembers reading stories about chil¬ 


dren playing outside at night, catching fireflies 
in mayonnaise jars. She found them comfort¬ 
ing—until she realized there was no such thing 
as a mayonnaise jar in their house and there 
were no fireflies in Los Angeles. 

Across the top of the hill, a thin white plume 
begins to rise—first like steam creating a cloud 
of its own, then it starts to blossom, filling out 
the night sky like a balloon on a long narrow 
string, blooming like a mushroom cloud—are 
they smoke signals or special effects? 

There are visitors at the hospital. 

Carlton, the father’s ex-best friend, is the 
first. “You know that I gave your father his start,” 
he says. 

“I know,” Cheryl says; this is what Carlton al¬ 
ways says. 

“I’m the one who encouraged him to go into 
the law. He wanted to be an actor and I told him, 
forget it. You’re good-looking but you’ve got no 
talent. It was me who made it happen, I brought 
him clients before he had any. As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, I sent you kids to school, I paid for your 
mother’s face-lifts and, see that bag his pee is 
going into, I probably paid for that too. 
And what does he do for me, nothing.” 

“Carlton,” Cheryl says, “is there 
something we could do that would 
make you feel better, that would show 
you how much my father valued your 
friendship?” 

“You see that ring he’s wearing, the 
kind of showy one with the emerald? 
As much as I don’t like jewelry on a 
man, I always admired that ring.” 

“It’s yours,” Cheryl says. 

“Do I take it now?” 

“Sure,” Cheryl says. She has no 
ideawhy she’s giving this jerk her fa¬ 
ther’s ring, but she’s not going to back 
out now. Carlton picks up her father’s 
hand. “Be careful of the IV,” Cheryl 

says. 

“It’s swollen,” Carlton says, holding her fa¬ 
ther’s hand in his own. 

“Yes, he’s retaining fluid.” 

Carlton tries to take the ring off, to spin it 
from the finger. The ring’s not budging. He tries 
again, yanking the father sufficiently that an 
alarm bell goes off and the game of tug-of-war 
has to be suspended until the nurse comes in 
and resets the machines. The nurse gives Carl¬ 
ton a tube of Surgilube; he greases the finger 
with a grotesque pumping motion that prompts 
Cheryl to look away. 

“Got it,” Carlton announces, exiting with his 
shiny prize. 

“I wish I had better news for you,” Abigail 

says when the agitated movie-star client ar¬ 
rives with his assistant. 

“I don’t believe it for a minute,” the movie 
star says. “Some people will go to any length 
not to have to tell me to my face that it’s over. 
If he wants to dump me he should just say so.” 
His voice is loud, recognizable—people stare. “I 


“I’M TRYING TO 
TELL EVERYONE 
SOMETHING’S 
WRONG. IT’S LIKE 
A ZOMBIE APOCA¬ 
LYPSE.” 
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maybe a big baby but it’s not like I can’t take it.” 
“Come in,” Cheryl says, ushering him into her 
father’s room—and out of view. 

“Holy shit,” the movie star says when he sees 
him. He takes out his fountain pen, the one he 
likes to use for autographs, and stabs her father in 
the bottom of his foot. The nib of the pen stays in 
the flesh when he pulls out and beyond that noth¬ 
ing happens, except ink leaks onto the floor. There 
is no grimace, no jerking of the leg. 

Cheryl pushes the button in the wall, “Nurse, 
can we have some wipes for a cleanup?” 

“I guess I needed closure,” the movie star says, 
plucking the nib like a thorn out of the bottom of 
her father’s foot and departing. 

At home, Dr. Felt, the mother’s shrink, calls 
repeatedly. He calls and hangs up and then calls 
again like a stalker. He leaves a series of messages 
of escalating intensity. “Are you on vacation?” “I 
can’t help but take it personally. Is there some¬ 
thing you forgot to tell me?” “Have you no respect 
for our process?” And finally, “If you don’t call me, 
I’m going to have to release your time—do you 
know how many people want Monday, Wednes¬ 
day and Friday at 10 A.M.? That’s prime 
time, baby.” There’s a long pause, then, 

“And you know what, you’re really self¬ 
ish, only a selfish person would behave 
this way. You’re a bitch, a real bitch.” 

“Do you want me to call him back?” 

Walter asks when Cheryl plays him the 
messages. 

She thinks of the one time she went 
to see Dr. Felt, who she always suspected 
was having an affair with her mother. 

“Do you want a boyfriend?” Dr. Felt had 
asked her. “Yes,” she’d said. “Then you 
need to lose 10 pounds,” he said. 

“I want to be the one who tells him,” 
she says to Walter as she’s dialing. “Hel¬ 
lo, Dr. Felt, it’s Cheryl.” There’s a pause; he has no 
idea who she is. “Sylvia’s daughter.” 

“Oh,” Dr. Feltsays, clearlysurprised. 

She proceeds to tell him what happened to 
both her mother and her father and when she’s 
finished all Dr. Felt says is, “I’ll need some kind of 
official confirmation.” 

She’s stunned. “Tike what?” 

“A report from the hospital would suffice. It’s 
quite the story you’re telling me. In order to be¬ 
lieve it, I’ll need to see some paperwork.” She 
snorts—involuntarily. 

“I’ll say good-bye now—Cheryl,” Dr. Feltsays, 
pausing before saying her name, like there’s 
something about it that’s bitter on his tongue. 

The hospital schedules a family meeting. The 
doctor, whose name is embroidered on his long 
white coat, begins, “The problem with modern 
medicine is we’re able to keep people alive who in 
any other country would have died within hours 
of the event. Sometimes we’re lucky, but more 
often we end up here,” he pauses. “In the land of 
difficult decisions.” 

“I’ve been doing a neurological stimulation 
program,” Abigail says. “Twice a day for 


15 minutes, I tell my father the jokes, read the 
letter from the White House, and for my mother, 
I wave her favorite coffee beans under her nose.... 
“Your parents are not asleep,” the doctor says. 
“What’s the best-case scenario?” Cheryl asks, 
cutting to the chase. 

“That depends on what you’re looking for,” the 
doctor says. “Some families hope the patient lives 
for a very long time, even if it’s like a potted plant. 
And others hope the end comes quickly, peace- 

fully.” 

“If it was your parent, what would you wish 
for?” Cheryl asks. 

“I would wish I didn’t have to make a choice,” 
the doctor says. 

Abigail is angry. “I think they’re lying,” she says. 
“That’s what they say to keep you here. They want 
you to beg them to keep your loved ones, it’s all 
about getting the business.” 

“I didn’t get that feeling,” Cheryl says, and her 
voice cracks. 

“You should get them out of there,” Walter says. 
“Where would we take them—on vacation?” 
Cheryl asks. She is not so secretly angry that Wal¬ 


ter is leaving tomorrow for a family trip to Croatia. 

“Home,” Walter says. 

The thought had never occurred to her. 

“You need to get them out before something 
worse happens,” he says. 

“Worse like what?” 

“Flesh-eating bacteria. MRSA, gangrene. Be¬ 
fore they start cutting off pieces of them.” 

“Walter is right,” Abigail says. “They need to be 
home.” 

That night before he leaves, Walter pulls out his 
wallet. 

“I don’t need your money,” Cheryl says. 

He hands her a photograph of her brother, 
Billy. “It’s his class picture from second grade,” 
Walter says. “He gave it to me and I carry it like 
a talisman, a reminder to trust myself and not let 
others negate my experience.” 

“I love you, you asshole,” she says, pressing the 
photo to her heart and hugging him. 

“I’ll see you soon,” Walter says. 

It takes a lot of negotiation—lawyers, sign- 
offs—to get Sylvia and Ben out of the hospital. 

“No backsies,” one of the hospital administra¬ 
tors says. “If you take them home, you agree to 


take full responsibility. If something goes wrong, 
you can’t bring them back to us.” 

“We understand,” Cheryl says. 

The furniture is moved to the edges of the liv¬ 
ing room. The carpets are rolled up. Using 

blue painter’s tape, Cheryl and Abigail mark off 
two large rectangles on the floor indicating where 
the hospital beds will go. They unfurl a padded 
fluorescent orange safety mat. “It’s antimicro¬ 
bial,” the man from the hospital supply company 
says. 

The beds arrive and the night before their 
parents come home Cheryl and Abigail sleep 
there, pretending it’s a special kind of a spa. In 
the morning a crew brings the heavy equipment, 
ventilators, IV pumps, stacks of sheets, diapers, 
an enormous assembly of goods. “Mom would be 
pleased,” Abigail says. “She loves high production 
values.” 

The mother and father come home in a convoy 
of special intensive-care ambulances. The nurse 
comes with them and does the unpacking, the 
fine-tuning. 

It’s like having a new baby or a pet; there’s a 
lot of anxiety, wanting to be sure they 
get it right. Cheryl pushes her father’s 
Barcalounger into the living room and 
parks it between the hospital beds, so 
the nurse can put her feet up. 

The smell of the food one of the nurs¬ 
es brings for lunch upsets Abigail, who 
first looks pale and then begins to froth, 
bubbles of saliva beading on her lips. 
She retches. “Can you say something, 
please?” she begs Cheryl. 

Cheryl goes into the kitchen. “Excuse 
me....” The nurse looks up from her 
lunch, as if to say, if your request is go¬ 
ing to interrupt my meal—that’s gonna 
be a problem. 

“Would it be okay if you ate outside?” 
“Pardon?” she asks as if deeply offended. “Is 
there a medical reason I should eat outside? Our 
contract says that we are allowed to bring in our 
own food and be provided with equipment to heat 
or refrigerate it. I just 

want to know if there’s a medical reason—like 
do you have an allergy?” 

“My sister is sensitive to food odors.” “That’s 
not a medical reason,” the nurse says, taking an¬ 
other bite of whatever is in her bowl. 

“It’s very hard for her to be around food,” Cher- 

yi says- 

“So?” 

“Mental illnesses are medical conditions,” 
Cheryl says. 

“Fine, tell her to get a note from the doctor and 
I’ll show it to my supervisor.” 

Tater, Abigail, exhausted, resists going home. 

“I promise you,” Cheryl says. “Nothing will 
happen while you’re gone.” 

“You won’t leave them alone, will you?” “I’ll be 
right here.” 

Early the next morning Burton shows up; he 
finds Cheryl outside by the pool. “Where’s Abi- 


THE MOVIE STAR 
TAKES OUT HIS 
FOUNTAIN PEN AND 
STABS HER FATHER 
IN THE FOOT. 
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gail?” “She’s home.” There’s a long pause. “She 
didn’t wake up this morning.” 

“She’ll be over later?” Cheryl asks. 

“Her body gave out, her heart stopped.” “What 
does that mean?” 

“It means she’s gone. Abigail died.” 

Cheryl is overcome with the strangest sensa¬ 
tion of rising up, levitating, a kind of liberation 
that feels entirely unfamiliar. She doesn’t under¬ 
stand it. Why is this her reaction? Has she been so 
terrified about what might happen to Abigail that 
the absence of fear, the absence of the weight is 
causing her to float away? And is this it? Is this the 
kind of floating that Abigail was afraid of? Or was 
that something else? 

She looks around—nothing is out of place. 

Abigail is dead, but still the coffee automatically 
made itself, the newspapers were delivered, the 
morning nurse arrived and fed and changed her 
parents. She got away, she thinks. 

“What do you think killed her?” Cheryl asks. 

“Malnutrition and a weakening of the heart,” 
Burton says. “The last few weeks were especially 
difficult.” 

“She was terrified about being left alone,” 
Cheryl says. There is a long silence. 

“What would she have wanted?” Burton asks. 

“I don’t think she’d like to be in a coffin,” 
Cheryl says. “She would think a coffin made 
her look fat. She would like to be made as small 
as possible, to fit inside a pill bottle.” She turns 
to Burton, “Will there be a funeral? And what 
about the after-bit? I don’t think we can do it 
here at the house, in front of them?” 

The funeral is small; Abigail is buried next 
to their brother in a row of plots the parents 
bought when Billy died. “They bought more 
than they needed—in the hopes the family 
would expand,” the funeral director tells Cheryl 
and Burton. 

They stand in their black clothes with their 
sunglasses on against the bleached sky, the 
backdrop of the city behind them. Burton, Cher¬ 
yl and Esmeralda. It’s the first time they’ve left 
the parents home alone with only a nurse. 

On the way home they stop at the one res¬ 
taurant Abigail loved—Tu Es Moi—and cel¬ 
ebrate her life in foams. They have a flight of 
foams—15 of them, each one under 10 calories, 
everything from Thanksgiving Dinner to Salted 
Caramel Pastrami. 

When they get back to the house, Cheryl 
opens her father’s safe, counts out six months’ 
pay and gives it to Esmeralda. “You need a vaca¬ 
tion,” she says. “Tell me where you want to go 
and I’ll transfer the miles from my father’s ac¬ 
count.” 

“It is too much to say good-bye to everybody 
all at once,” Esmeralda says, and begins to cry. 

“I know,” Cheryl says, comforting her. “But 

this isn’t good-bye, it’s just a chance for us to 
gather ourselves and make sense of things. The 
fact is, I need to be alone for a little bit.” 

Esmeralda nods tearfully, “You’re all grown 


up. 

The funeral is followed by a Facebook shivah— 
Cheryl posts a message about Abigail’s death, and 
then the rabbi who married them adds a post, and 
Cheryl and Burton follow it each evening for sev¬ 
en days by posting a remembrance at sundown. 
Old friends add memories of their own. And after 
seven days Cheryl and Burton write a thank-you 
note to everyone and post more photos. 

Now that it is just Cheryl and her parents, 
Cheryl spends more time talking to the nurses; 
she learns things about her parents, details about 
their skin, their 

smells, their habits. They may not be able to 
communicate—but there are things the body en¬ 
joys. The night nurse tells her that her father likes 
a little pot smoke blown in his face. “His blood 
pressure goes down, his digestion is better.” She 
nods. The nurse blows a little smoke in her face; 
she breathes deeply. He does it again. “I’ve also 
got edibles if you want some,” he says. 

On Thursday at three P.M. when the morning 
nurse has to leave for her shift in the ER and the 
three-to-midnight nurse is stuck in traffic coming 
from Orange County, Cheryl isn’t worried. “Not a 
problem,” she says. “It’s okay. I can be alone with 
my parents for an hour. Just go.” 

The morning nurse leaves, grateful. Cheryl, a 
little nervous, sits between her parents, and then 
after a few minutes goes outside. 

She is out by the pool when the power goes off. 
It takes her a few seconds to realize what’s hap¬ 
pened. There’s a peculiar absence of noise. Si¬ 
lence holds the air. The pool pump has stopped, 
the compressor for the air conditioner is hushed. 
Cheryl hurries inside; the clock on the microwave 
is dark, the television screen is flat black. There 
are highpitehed alarms, squeals like helium bal¬ 
loons coming from the living room. Her first im¬ 
pulse is to call Abigail and then she remembers, 
there is no more Abigail. She switches the alarms 
off, turns to her parents and says, “I’m not sure 
you noticed, but the power went out. We’ve been 
having a heat wave, it’s probably a rolling black¬ 
out. There are backup batteries. You’re currently 
at 95 percent. All is good. I’m just going to step 
outside for a minute and see if I can learn more.” 

Cheryl goes out the front door, wanting to con¬ 
firm that the blackout is not theirs alone. A man in 
a white hazmat suit is wandering down the middle 
of the street, swinging what looks like an incense 
box in front of him, back and forth like a priest 
at Christmas. “Has anyone seen my queen?” he 
cries. “My queen has flown away.” She realizes 
it’s the neighbor. “Stay inside,” he shouts. “The 



swarm is loose.” She hears the air buzzing and 
quickly closes the door. 

She sends Burton a text, but it bounces back. 
She calls the nurse stuck in traffic from her cell 
phone but the call doesn’t go through. She goes 
from room to room looking for a landline. In 
Abigail’s closet she finds the powder-blue prin¬ 
cess phone. It feels lighter than she remembers 
a phone feeling. She turns it over—the bottom 
is covered with duct tape. She peels it off; the in¬ 
sides of the phone have been removed. Four loose 
joints fall out. She can’t reach Walter. 

The house gets warmer and starts to smell 
of urine and shit. Cheryl opens the glass doors. 
There are birds outside, the sounds of dogs bark¬ 
ing, children playing in a pool, a woman talking in 
the distance. 

Meanwhile, the red and green lights blink and 
the machines continue to breathe for her mom 
and dad. The IV bags keep dripping. And her par¬ 
ents, Sylvia and Ben, remain unchanged, their 
bladders emptying into the plastic containers at 
the end of the beds. 

Cheryl keeps thinking she should do some¬ 
thing, but there is nothing to be done. 

An hour later, as the backup batteries begin to 
fade, Cheryl gets the favorite book from her child¬ 
hood, sits in the Barcalounger between her par¬ 
ents and begins to read aloud. When she is done, 
she takes her father’s right hand and her mother’s 
left and draws them to her, holding them close, on 
her chest, over her heart, praying, waiting. Q 


A MAN IN A HAZMAT SUITWANDERS 
THE STREET. “HAS ANYONE SEEN MY 
QUEEN? THE SWARM IS LOOSE ” 
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TEAM PLAYBOY 
WINS BIG AT 



SHOOTFEST 2017 


Winning in a precision sport like shoot¬ 
ing is never easy, but Team Playboy 
continues to make it look effortless 
by notching a series of victories at the 
President Duterte Shootfest 2017, held 
in June. Team captain Benedict dela 
Cruz rallied his troops well and fostered 
an environment where the group has 
ample space to perfect their form and at 
the same time, share winning strategies 
with each other. 

As a result, the team bagged trophies in 
various categories: Ramil Rivera (Open 
Shotgun Champion), Arthur Santamaria 
(Modified Shotgun Champion), Benedict 
dela Cruz (1st Runner Up Shotgun), 
and Nad Magpantay (1st Runner Up 
Modified Shotgun), while the rest of the 
crew landed respectable finishes. Team 
Playboy never fails to do us proud. The 
group is primed to shock the world 
at upcoming Shotgun World Shoot in 
Trance next year. 




2010 PLAYMATE OF THE YEAR BILLY 
ABELEDA CELEBRATES HER BIRTHDAY 

Chololo’s Island Grill was the site of a grand celebration in July when 
2010 Playmate of the Year Billy Abeleda celebrated her birthday. The place 
was packed with some of the land’s most gorgeous Playmates, friends, 
and Playboy’s editorial team, all of whom partied the night away with 
free-flowing drinks and special song numbers. A friend and long-time 
supporter of Playboy, Solomon Cu, also celebrated his birthday, making 
the event even more special. As the saying goes, there’s no party like a 
Playboy party, and that night was certainly no exception. 
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PLAYBOY PERSONALITIES: BRILLANTE MENDOZA 

Award-winning films and the name Brillante Mendoza often go together. The acclaimed director is responsible 
for decorated films like Ma’ Rosa, Taklub, Kinatay, and Serbis and has ventured into harmonizing art and real 
life when he directed a pair of presidential speeches. For a man whose name, when translated into English, means 
brilliance, he has shown that Filipinos can compete with the world’s best in the realm of filmmaking. It’s our 
absolute pleasure when he graced our pages previously. 
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